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Passionist Chinese Mission Society 


MEMBERS OF THIS SOCIETY ARE ENROLLED AS PERPETUAL 
BENEFACTORS OF THE PASSIONIST MISSIONARIES IN 
CHINA, AND PARTICIPATE IN THE FOLLOWING BENEFITS: 


° > +, One Holy Mass every day of the year; a High Mass 
While Living: in every Passionist Monastery throughout the 
world on these Feasts of the Church: 
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Jan. 1, The Circumcision Aug. 25, St. Bartholomew 
Jan. —, Holy Name of Jesus Sept. 8, Nativity of Mary 
Feb. 2, Purification of Mary Sept. 22, St. Matthew 

Feb. 24, St. Matthias Oct. 28, Sts. Simon and Jude 


May 1, Sts. Philip and James Nov. 30, St. Andrew 
May 3, Finding of the Holy Dec. 21, St. Thomas 
Cross Dec. 26, St. Stephen 
July 25, St. James Dec. 27, St. John, Evangelist 


One Holy Mass on every day of the year; in every 
After Death Passionist Monastery in the world, Holy Mass and 


the Divine Office for the Dead on the first day of every month, and High 
Mass of Requiem with Funeral Rites and Divine Office for the Dead 
within the Octave of All Souls Day. 
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. Both the Living and the Dead Benefactors share in the 
Furthermore: Special Prayers recited every day by all Passionist 
Communities. In particular, they share in all the Masses, Prayers and 
Good Works of the Passionist Missionaries in China. 
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= ae sige MEMBERSHIP in the Passionist Chinese Mission Society is 
given in consideration of a LIFE SUBSCRIPTION to THE SIGN, 
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= the Official Organ of the Passionist Missions in China. Both the Living 

=| and the Dead may be enrolled as Perpetual Benefactors. The price of a 

| Life Subscription is $50.00. Jt may be paid on the installment plan in 

= amounts to suit your own convenience. 

= LoNs AFTER you are 

=| forgotten even by your 

=| own, membership in the PLEASE WRITE TO: 
Passionist Chinese Mission idle — . 

= the spiritual helps you may C fT 

= HE SIGN 

= need. * * * * As for your siaihes 1 

= deceased friends and relatives, Union Ci New ersey 

= what better gift than enroll- 7 J 

= ment in this Society? 
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The Truth Still Wanted 


UNDER the heading, “he Truth Wanted,” in our 
November issue we published a rather mild criti- 
cism of the motion picture reviews broadcast 
over WLWL by Mrs. Thomas A. McGoldrick 

nd later printed and distributed under the auspices of 
the International Federation of Catholic Alumnae. We 
received, by way of reproof, about a dozen communica- 
ms, mostly from members of the Federation. The 
ontents and temper of these communications were so 
similar that we feel they have been “inspired.” We are 
onfirmed in this suspicion by the fact that when we 
published Eugene Weare’s splendid paper in praise of 
he New Moral Code of the Motion Picture Producers 
iot one member of the Federation wrote us a line, 
though we understand the Federation is solidly behind 
he new code. 
[n our editorial we stated that Mrs. McGoldrick’s re- 
views are usually so laudatory that either she did not 
her reviews or else that she was lacking the critical 
iculty. We are happy to learn from Mrs, McGoldrick 
herself that she does write her own reviews and 
t these are based on reports made to her by various 
members of the Federation. However, we are still 
ertain that our suspicion was justified. We based our 
picion on these facts: 


irst—The published reviews are printed and mailed 


the expense of the motion picture producers. Would 
producers incur this expense if the reviews were 
nything but favorable? We are certain they would not. 
Second—The envelopes containing the reviews and the 
iews themselves carry the imprint of “The Inter- 
ational Federation of Catholic Alumnae, Brooklyn, New 
York.” How many recipients of these know that they 
me from the office of Mr. Carl Milliken, representa- 
of the producers, and are mailed form New York 
ity? We are heartily in accord with Archbishop Curley 
his judgment that whatever good the Federation may 
tempt will be greatly impeded as long as the Federa- 
on is receiving any financial assistance from the pro- 
ucers, even though that assistance be limited to the 
inting and mailing of the reviews. 
hird—When we recall that the former publicity agent 
reverend gentleman, by the way—of the Federal 
Council of the Churches in New York was taking pay 
om both the Council and the motion picture producers, 
\ur conviction is that the producers’ motives are neither 
ngle nor sincere. 
\part, however, from the suspicions we expressed in 
November, we contend that it is not good judgment for 
Federation to limit their public activities in regard 
improving the moral tone of the movies to praising 
good pictures. We understand that the usual movie 
gram consists of more than one picture. A recom- 
nded picture can, then, easily be preceded or followed 
y a bad one. Again, if pictures are to be mentioned only 
be praised the hearers are made movie-conscious or 
movie-minded, something that producers are far from 
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King. 


What results may come from denouncing bad pictures 
may be seen from the experience of Father Delaney as 
reported by The Pittsburgh Catholic: 

Recently, when the Rev. James M. Delaney unfolded his 
plans to broadcast a weekly review of stage and screen pro- 


ductions over Station KDKA, several of the local theatrical 
managers gave him their opinion of such broadcasts. 

“I will appreciate any help you can give me in trying to 
clean up the pictures,” said one Pittsburgh manager of a 
chain of movie palaces, “but here’s what will happen, Father. 
Some particularly rotten picture will come along that we'll 
have to use whether we want to or not, and you'll give 
it a scorching over the radio. Human nature being what 
it is, you will arouse the natural curiosity of a whole lot 
of people who will come to the theatres just to see that par- 
ticular rotten film. And I’ll tell you frankly, Father, that the 
more immoral and suggestive a picture is, the larger the 
crowds that flock to see it. In other words, the ‘sexy’ 
pictures crowd the houses, the others don’t.” 


The theatre manager’s line of talk and reasoning gave 
Father Delaney a new idea for his broadcasts. At first, he 
had planned not to mention an undesirable picture or play 
in his radio broadcasts, but had thought to confine himself 
just to such productions as he could recommend to the public. 
But, Father Delaney argued after his talk with the theatrical 
manager quoted above, how would his radio reviews fill 
theatres that were already filled? He could see no harm in 
calling a spade a spade, and so determined to denounce the 
bad pictures just as he would praise the good ones. 

The current list of pictures showing in Pittsburgh movie 
houses gave him a great opening last Thursday afternoon to 
swing into action, and he did so against one or two of them 
in words that left no doubt in anyone’s mind what he meant. 
He denounced the pictures that deserved it, and minced no 
words in doing so. 

Within an hour or two after he had finished his broadcast 
the telephone rang and he found his theatrical manager- 
friend on the other end of the line. 

“For Heaven’s sake, Father,” the theatre manager said, 
“let up on me and my theatre, will you? My phone has been 
ringing without let-up since your broadcast, every call a pro- 
test against the picture I am advertising and every one of the 
callers saying he or she will never again patronize my the- 
atre if I don’t cancel that picture.” 


There was a whole lot more to the complaint of the 
theatre manager, but that will give you a good idea of it. 
Father Delaney reminded his friend that he (the theatrical 
man) had said that criticism of a rotten picture would have 
just the opposite effect than that intended by Father Delaney, 
but that apparently isn’t going to hold good, if the reaction 
to the first criticism is any criterion. 

In spite of no appreciable improvement in the movies 
since the producers adopted the new moral code, we are 
still hoping that the producers will make a serious at- 
tempt to carry out the injunctions of the code in regard 
to the pictures themselves and the advertising copy. 
Sooner or later an aroused public conscience will clean 
up the movies if the producers won’t. It will be to their 
own advantage to display more brains than H. I. Phillips 
believes their brethren of the legitimate stage possess: 
“There is still a lot of talk about cleaning up the Ameri- 
can stage, but it will be impossible to do so without 
submitting the minds of the musical comedy authors 
and producers to a major operation involving the use of 
a vacuum cleaner.” — 
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The Effort for Peace 


NE of the most interesting questions in the realm 
of secular affairs that Catholics should consider 
today is that presented by the various efforts of 
the great nations to secure permanent peace. Not 

content with a single instrument to this end, they multi- 
ply devices piling world courts and world banks upon the 
League of Nations and upon these again a network of 
intricate treaties, general and particular. It is Pelion 
on Ossa and Olympus on the top of all; surely a highly 
impressive edifice, but is it secure? It would seem that 
even its protaganists are doubtful of it, since they are 
forever trying to further prop the towering mountain 
with conference after conference and sanction after 
sanction. 

Now the question of interest to Catholics is this: 
What effect is the contemporary revival of the Catholic 
spirit, so plainly to be seen in the world, going to have 
upon all this effort? 

It is perhaps ungracious to say of these Herculean 
attempts that they are abortive, that the labors of the 
mountain are likely to produce no more than a mouse, 
yet to what other conclusion can we come? Men have 
drawn together to agree to peace before now and in 
human society, in the organization of the tribe and city 
and nation, we can measure their degree of success as 
among individuals. Certainly we cannot doubt that they 
have achieved a wonderful success and, if so, why should 
we question the result of this further effort of the 
nations to agree amongst themselves? A moment’s con- 
sideration should give the answer. Always there have 
been two sanctions that among individuals have made 
peace possible. The first of these is the formation of a 
power, such as the government, greater and more author- 
itative than the individual, and which may rightly coerce 
the recalcitrant. The second is a common ideal for 
whith men will sacrifice their individual interest, their 
lives if need be. 

But with the nations neither of these sanctions exist 
nor is even contemplated. Certainly at this stage of the 
game no nation is ready to give up its sovereignty to 
erect a world power that shall have the might and the 
right to coerce it. Equally it is true that in ‘all the pro- 
posals of peace there is no thought of an ideal higher 
than patriotism for which the nations will be ready to 
sacrifice even their more selfish aims. But without at 
least one of these sanctions there is nothing sufficiently 
imperative to insure permanent peace. 

Now it is just here that the Catholic renaissance comes 
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in. The ideal for which even nations will die is pro- 
vided by religion alone; there is but one thing which 
men should put before love of country and that is the 
love of God. If we had this ideal we need not mourn 
too much the lack of a supreme world power. That will 
come in time and when it comes it will be a power not 
subversive of, but subserving, the life of nations; not 
destructive of, but elevating and purifying, the love of 
country. 

As for the love of God—the needed ideal—no man 
need fear for his patriotism in view of that. It was in 
the light of this highest ideal that the noblest patriotism 
grew and flourished. It was men who would fight and 
die for Christ that fought best for their countries. And 
if we would ask how this works out in practice, we can 
point to an object lesson that once towered above the 
world—the old, united Christendom. 


Good Will: Obstacles & Aids 


WW: should like to give as much publicity as possible 


to the words of Dr. Sills, President of Bowdoin 
College, in which he sets forth five obstacles and five 
aids to good will. We are particularly pleased to note 
that he is in thorough accord with Piux X in emphasiz- 
ing the overnationalistic spirit as a leading impediment 
to world peace. 
Dr. Sills lists the obstacles in this order : 
First.—Overnationalistic spirit that puts pride of 
country before the brotherhood of nations. 


Second.—An industrial system that at frequent inter- 
vals does not provide work for honest men and wom_n 
who need and desire enployment. 

Third.—Racial prejudice that not only fails to see the 
point of view of others but overlooks the strong points 
and the very real contributions made by different races 
tc the common good. 

Fourth.—Religious intolerance that is not yet extinct 
and that gives only lip service to the constitutional right 
of every one to freedom of worship and belief. 

Fifth—The United States Senate, inefficient, ob- 
structive, narrow-minded, that has frustrated and is frus- 
trating the generous impulses of thousands of Ameri- 
cans both in international and national affairs. 

Dr. Sills’ five aids to good-will may be summarized 
in these words: 


First—A constantly growing public opinion that not 
only insists on working for international cooperation but 
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that actually believes that in time war can be outlawed 
and the judicial settlements will take its place. 

Second.—Generous support it! our great cities atid in 
many of our towns for community enterprises to lésseti 
the ills of unemployment, both in the eimination of evil 
and if justice. in our present system arid of practical 
value in relief: 

Third—An increasing popular. feeling that leaders 
such as Newton B. Baker, Julius Rosenwald and Alfred 
E. Smith are doing much to overcome racial Hatred by 
giving credit where credit is due. 

Fourth——A constantly increasing feeling, particularly 
amongst youth, that religious divisions are petty and in- 
effective and that tolerance in religious matters is de- 
manded not only by charity but by reason. 

Fifth——Leaders of political thought such as Herbert 
tloover, Aristide Briand, Ramsay MacDonald, who, de- 
spite legislative inefficiency and opposition, set their eyes 
steadily on the goal of peace and justice and work like 
Christians to the end. 


Printed Smut 


7 HE lengths to which writers and publishers will go 
in their efforts to get circulation at any and all costs, 
may be judged from the vigorous note by Marlen Pew 
in Editor & Publisher: 

“A late development in personal columning is the 
dressing up of pornographic smutt in enough language to 
get it by the post-office. It is quite an art. On the 
burlesque stage the smut comedian may make gestures 
to get a bit of dirt across the footlights, ‘but the writer 
is limited to words and the signs that a slug-casting 
machine provides. The authors of smutty stories told in 
print justify their product on the ground that if these 
jokes are good enough to tell in wash-rooms, Pullman 
smoking compartments and in the drawing-room when 
the ladies have retired to the kitchen to mix cocktails, 
they are quite all right in a newspaper column, if and 
when the so-called humor is subtle or sufficiently masked 
to bar out school kids. Years ago I heard Irving Brant, 
editorial writer for the St. Louis Star, predict that the 
craze for circulation-at-any-cost might some day induce 
some enterprising publisher to insert a sniff of coke in 
every copy.” 

We commend these words to the attention of our Cath- 
olic parents especially. The indifference of many of 
them in regard to the reading-matter coming into their 
homes and which their children peruse without hind- 
rance, is nothing short of positively sinful. 


Catholic Lay Action 


A! e we American Catholics to lag behind our Euro- 
pean brethren in developing definite forms of Cath- 
olic Lay Action? In spite of our large numbers, our great 
financial strength, and splendid institutions of learning, 
we are not giving that intellectual and moral leadership 
which our position in the country should warrant. With 
the non-Catholic churches surrendering on fundamental 
principles of morality and compromising on the dogmas 
of Christianity; with our public prints, the motion pic- 
tures, the theatre, and other forms of entertainment, 
becoming, in a large measure, the open adyocates and 


agents of the new Paganism, fhier¢ is not an opportunity/ 
but a clamoring demand for Catholic Lay Action. 

On more than one occasion we have: drawn the atten- 
tion of our readers to what such English organizations 
as the Catholic Truth Society, the Catholic Eovidence 
Guild, the Convert Aid Society and others: are: dig 
for the Faith. Now we are informed by the Most Rew. 
Patrick Collier, Bishop of Ossory, that a Chair of Cath-- 
olic Action has been approved for one of the colleges; 
of the Irish National University. It is the hope of the: 
Irish hierarchy that this college will have affiliatetl: so-- 
ciéties iti every diocese and that these societies will work : 
for the spreading of Catholic principles on clearly defirsed* 
lines mapped out by the trained intelligence of uni-- 
versity professors. 

On the heels of this cheering information come some 
enlightening facts from “The Catholic Directory” of 
England and Wales for the year 1931. 

The total Catholic population of England and Wales 
is given for 1931 as 2,206,244. 

The figures given in the previous nine years were: 
1922....1,931,991  1925....2,030,855 1928....2,143,305 
1923....1,965,787 1926....2,042,630 1929....2,156,146 
1924....1,997,280  1927....2,055,860 1930....2,174,673 


It is pointed out that these figures cannot be exact 
(since no census is taken). 

The figures relating to conversions are strictly acct- 
rate. The latest available for the year 1929 are 12,075. 
In the previous nine years the figures were: 

12,621 1923 12,796 1926 11,714 
11,621 1924 12,355 1927 
1922 12,406 1925 11,948 1928 12,372 

Here is a splendid showing of 12,075 converts to the: 
church for a ‘Catholic population of 2,206,244. On the: 
same basis of computation the church in America with 
a membership of 20,000,000 should have an annual: 
record of 123,000 conversions. We doubt if our con- 
versions nearly approach that figure. But the point we: 
are trying to make is that Lay Action is a necessary: 
factor in converting our separated brethren. There can’ 
be no question that the zeal and activity of the English‘ 
laity contributed greatly in rolling up such a large num- 
ber of converts. And what the English laity are doing 
we Americans can do. What we imperatively need is 
not so much a push as a pull. 


Deport Them 


Wis agents of the Immigration Bureau arrested 
Tony (Mops) Volpe, who ranks second to Al 
Capone on Chicago’s list of “public enemies,” the new 
Secretary of Labor, Mr. William N. Doak, took the 
first step in carrying out his announced campaign to 
rid the country of gangsters and racketeers. It is a 
pity that the weapon of deportation has not been widely 
and continuously exercized in a war to exterminate dom- 
ination of our people by the criminal underworld. Ap- 
parently our municipal and state authorities, both po- 
litical and judicial, have failed to suppress the criminals 
who haye made the United States to appear before the 
world as the most lawless of nations. Now that the 
Federal Government, through the Department of Labor, 
has undertaken a thorough investigation into the history 
of the leading underworld figures with a view to their 
eyentual deportation, some hope is given us of cleaning 
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up a deplorable situation. Not all criminals in the coun- 
try are aliens, of course. But a good percentage of them 
are. It is a matter of fact that more than 40% of the 
criminally insane in the State of New York are aliens. 
Secretary Doak says that his department is going into 
the gangster problem with all the resources at its com- 
mand. He further stated that he would ask Congress 
for a large increase in funds to set up adequate ma- 
chinery to handle gangster deportation cases. We sin- 
cerely trust that Congress will give all the money he 
needs. While appropriations are being made to meet 
the unemployment situation, for drought and agricultural 
relief, sufficient provision should be made to remove the 
gangster blot from our good name. 


The Methodist Board 


N editorial in The Christian Century contains some 

revealing facts, quite unknown to the general pub- 
lic, about the Methodist Board of Temperance, Prohibi- 
tion and Public Morals. 

First—The Methodist Board has relegated the work 

‘of educating to temperance a secondary place. It op- 
erates in the national political arena and not in the 
church. “To play the part to which it aspires, nothing 
less than conspicuous headquarters on Capitol Hill would 
suffice.” 

Second.—The Methodist Board is practically the cre- 
ation and also the creature of the Rev. Dr. Clarence True 
Wilson. He has made Prohibition his chief life interest 
and is more widely known than any other individual in 
the dry cause. 

Third.—From 1917 to the time when the Eighteenth 
Amendment was written into the Constitution there was 
an unparalleled outpouring of Methodist funds. “Money 
was subscribed for denominational enterprises on a scale 
hitherto undreamed in American church life. The whole 
Methodist enterprise took on the aspects of a Florida 
boom. Bishops were consecrated by the carload lot.” 
Budgets were doubled and tripled; buildings were 
planned on a vast scale. In the hub-bub Dr. Wilson’s 
board was moved from its modest quarters in Topeka, 
Kansas, to a spacious and impressive building on Capitol 
Hill in Washington. 

Fourth.—Today it is likely that many Methodists who 
rejoiced in the appearance of the building wish that it 
had never gone up. It has given occasion for the wets 
to say that the purpose of the board is to intimidate 
members of Congress and other officials. 

Fifth—To the public Dr. Wilson is the mouthpiece 
of the board. What he says is taken as the policy of 
the Methodist church. “It is in this use of a great 
alenomination to exploit the views of one man that the 
principal damage is done.” 

Sixth.—Thousands of Methodists, clerical as well as 
lay, deplore the activities of Dr. Wilson. But he is 
almost beyond criticism in the Methodist church itself. 
Let any one criticize him and he can retort, “Attack 
me and you attack the cause which I personify.” 

The editorial continues : 

“But a dispassionate analysis of the Methodist tem- 
perance board will show: (1) That it is a vest pocket 
affair, created and completely dominated by Dr. Wilson; 
(2) that its most conspicuous activity consists in news- 
paper releases; (3) that most of these outgivings are 
purely personal and apparently designed largely to keep 


their author, Dr. Wilson, in the public eye; (4) that the 
board has not as much effect on the activities of Metho- 
dists, either as individuals or as congregations, in behalf 
of prohibition as has the Anti-saloon league; (5) that, 
aside from the material sent to clergymen, the board 
is doing little or nothing to educate and solidify the 
allegiance of the members of the denomination to the 
prohibition cause It is time for the Methodists, 
as Methodists, to get off Capitol Hill. Let them sell 
their mischief-breeding building, let them quarter their 
temperance society where its aims and methods cannot 
possibly be misunderstood. Then let their members 
join, as citizens, with all other dry citizens to put into 
the field an organization comprehensive enough and 
clearly civic in character to do the political tasks which 
the success of prohibition requires.” 


Russia the Anti-God 


| pan ger evidence of Soviet Russia’s continued pur- 
pose of virulently attacking belief in God is found 
in its prohibiting the celebration of Christmas. Ad- 
vertized meetings and newspaper articles were speci- 
fically labelled “anti-Christmas.” In the schools the 
children are catechized in the tenets of anti-religious 
doctrine and prepared for a demonstration on Christ- 
mas Day and when they paraded the streets carrying 
banners and effigies. 

How anti-religious organizations in Russia are de- 
veloping may be seen from these figures, compiled by 
Father McGarrigle, S.J., and published in The Com- 
monweal. 

“Cells” 
Number of 
2,421 
3,121 
3,980 
8,928 


Members 
Number of 
87,033 
138,402 
123,007 
465,498 


1926 
1927 
1928 
Jan. 1, 1929 
July 1, 1929 10,000 1,000,000 
End of 1929 25,000 2,000,000 
The literary output of the Atheists presents the 
following picture in numbers of copies: 
The The The 
Newspaper Magazine Magazine 
The The The 
Atheist Atheist Anti-religious 
62,514 19,387 4,324 
63,131 29,825 8,342 
1929 144,669 66,385 18,812 
1930 375,000 170,000 35,000 
Other propaganda printed matter in pamphlet form: 
700,000 copies 
6,700,000“ 
34,000,000 “ 
Anti-religious ‘literature comprises: 
Riek a tate a slain 4k toi 20 book titles 
50 «é «“ 
180 “ “cs 
Atheist Journalists (Bezboshkor) : 
March, 1929, 3,000 End of 1929, over 5,500 
At this time when some prominent citizens are 
importuning our government to recognize Russia, 
under the plea that we need to do business with it, 
it is the plain duty of Catholics to protest against 
such recognition as long as the Soviets continue their 
anti-Christian and anti-God war. 


1927 
1928 





CA TEGORICA: 


Edited by N. M. LAW 


ATHEIST IN CHRISTIAN PULPIT 


HE Rev, Christian Reisner has a large reputation 
for sensationalism. Inviting an atheist to address 
his congregation was one of his latest “stunts.” 


F, Gitter writes to the Editor of the New York 
Telegram: 


Sunday, November 30, we saw the strange spectacle of 
an atheist speaking in a Fundamentalist Methodist Church. 

Passing the Broadway Temple, at 174th Street and Broad- 
way, | saw an announcement that Joseph Lewis, of the 
Freethinkers Society, was to speak on “Why I Am an 
Atheist.” 

[ entered and listened for some time to hymn singing, 
accordion playing and sermon making. 

[hen the minister, Christian F. Reisner, introduced Joseph 
Lewis, who spoke for about twenty-five or thirty minutes. 

{ was tremendously impressed with the way this man 
handled the subject, and that he must have impressed the 
congregation and Mr. Reisner was evident from the fact 
that when he concluded he received an ovation from the 
audience, 


RICH MOTHERS AND POOR 


HERE is a keen poignancy in these verses contributed 
to F, P. A’s Conning Tower in the New York 
W orld: 
David, Aged Four 
By M. F. 


Christmas is a bitter day 
For mothers who are poor; 

The wistful eyes of children 
Are daggers to endure. 


Though shops are crammed with playthings, 
Enough for every one, 

If a mother’s purse is empty, 
There might as well be none. 


My purse is full of money, 
But I cannot buy a toy; 

Only a wreath of holly . 
For the grave of my little boy. 


MR. COURAGE AND MR. FEAR 


F® \NK SULLIVAN desires to present the scenario for 
the last episode in the relations of two well-known 
gentlemen. From the New York World: 


Patrons of the news reels are familiar with a current 
movie feature called, “Mr. Courage and Mr. Fear.” Mr. 
fear is a spineless creature, consumed with panic over the 
hard times. Mr. Courage is a smiling, round-faced optimist 
whom nothing can depress. Somehow we have taken a per- 
verse dislike to Mr. Courage. Possibly because we tend to 
be like Mr. Fear. But Mr. Courage is always so absolutely 
right. Every week he finds Mr. Fear in a blue funk and 
routs him out of it with arguments that are quite unanswer- 
able. Every week, converted by Mr. Courage’s line of talk, 
Mr. Fear walks out of the place a new man, with chest and 
pocketbook out, prepared to Buy Now. But there must be 


On Things in General 
and Quite Largely a 
«/Matter of Quotation 


something wrong with Mr. Courage’s therapeutics, because 
a week later, when the new bill goes on at the Embassy, Mr. 
Fear is always back, just as worried about things as ever, 
and Mr. Courage has to Take Hold again. 

We wish, just for the sake of variety, that the worm would 
turn. We wish the Fox people would let us write just one 
last episode to the Mr. Courage and Mr. Fear series. It 
would go about like this: 

Mr. Courage—Hello, Mr. Fear. 
mouth ? 

Mr. Fear—I don’t feel so good, Mr. Courage. 
is bad. And I just had a fight with my wife. 

Mr. C.—Why did you have a fight with your wife, Mr. 
Fear? 

Mr. F.—Well, it’s really none of your business, I suppose, 
Mr. Courage, but she wanted to buy a custard pie for dinner 
tonight. I told her we couldn’t afford it. Times are hard. 
Milk and eggs are expensive. I told her we should stick to 
apple pie until things start looking up. She resented this. 

Mr. C.—She was right, Mr. Fear. 

Mr. F.—What do you mean, Mr. Courage? 

The Time to Spend 

Mr. C.—Why, Mr. Fear, dont you know that NOW is 
the time to buy custard pie? Don’t you realize that custard 
pie is cheaper today than it will be in years? Don’t you 
realize that if you buy custard pie now it will provide work 
for the thousands of unemployed men and women in the 
custard pie and allied industries. This is no time to scrimp 
and save, Mr. Fear. This is the time to spend. 

Mr. F.—Spend what, Mr. Courage? 

Mr. C.—Spend money, Mr. Fear. 

Mr. F.—Money? I seem to have heard the word some- 
where. 

Mr. C.—I am buying custard pies, Mr. Fear. I’m buying 
them today at half what you'll be paying for them in two 
months. See this bill of lading? One thousand custard 
pies. I got them for 10 cents apiece. I’ve got enough cus- 
tard pies to last me until next spring; and next April, when 
the depression is over, you'll be paying 20 cents for these 
same pies. I don’t blame your wife for getting mad. 

Mr. F.—I hadn’t thought of it in that light. There may be 
something in what you say. Why, here we are at a custard 
pie store. I’m going to buy some. 

Mr. C.—That’s talking like a man. 
talk like that. 

Mr. F.—Wait for me while I buy the pies. 

(Mr. Courage waits and Mr. Fear emerges with the pies. ) 

Mr. F.—Now, Mr. Courage, let me tell YOU something. 
You and I have been having these arguments for several 
weeks. You always win. I’m getting pretty sick of it. 
You’re always so very sure of yourself. And I’ve been 
pretty spineless. I let you talk me into buying that tuxedo, 
and what happened? I haven’t been invited a place. You 
told me now was the time to buy an ermine coat for the 
wife and I did. What happened? She left it in a restau- 
rant. You made me buy that set of dining room furniture. 
Now I have two sets of dining room furniture and only one 
dining room. Now you tell me to buy custard pies, Mr. 
Courage. Well, I am buying them. But not because I think 
you're right. Do you know why I bought these custard pies, 
Mr. Courage. ? 

M. C.—Why, no, Mr. Fear. 

Mr. F.—I bought ’em to sock you with, Mr. Courage, 
because I think you’re a saphead, you and your incorrigible 


Why so down in the 


Business 


I like to hear you 
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optimism. So take that (wham) and that (woosh) and that 
(splosh) and that (smoosh) and that (blaaaaaah). Now, 
hereafter, when I feel like having a little fun being blue, 
don’t you come around handing me any of that cheer-up 
guff. Understand? 

~ Mr. C.—Ye-yes, sir. M-maybe there’s something in what 
you say. 


MESSAGE AT THE THRESHOLD 


HIs true story is told by the Rev. Eliot White in a 
letter to the Editor of The Churchman: 


When I arrived at my desk again after a round of calls 
and errands, I found a torn piece of paper lying on the blot- 
ter, with these words written upon it in heavy black lead- 
pencil : 

“Have no light. Leaving heavy.” 

Again and again I read the apparently desperate message ! 
Somehow a minister finds some special interest in such an 
unsigned confession of need. The very brevity of this note, 
and the evident stress of feeling which caused the writer 
to bear down so vehemently upon the pencil, contributed 
to my concern. 

And to think that the unknown visitor had probably 
arrived while I was out, and had rung the bell and knocked 
all in vain! Seeking “light,” counsel, comfort in some 
tragic emergency, doubtless, and coming to the minister’s 
dwelling as the place where a soul groping for illumination 
upon dark problems might most hopefully look for assistance. 
But alas, disappointed! No answer to his or her appeal. 
“Have no light!” Ah, the pathos of it! An unfortunate 
happening it surely was that sent the minister away from 
home at the very hour when he was so sorely needed there! 

And the other half of the message—‘‘Leaving heavy!” So 
one’s regrets become yet more poignant! Imagination sees 
all too vividly the sad face, whether of man or woman, op- 
pressed now by a yet heavier cloud of failure as the door 
remains closed to the summons. The last resort for sympa- 
thy and the dispersal of inner gloom by its kindly rays re- 
fuses its succor. The feet that had turned so reliantly 
toward the counselor’s threshold must now plod their de- 
spondent way into the cold world again, unquickened by any 
cordial ministrations. “Leaving heavy!” Is there no pity? 

Then just at this point in my lugubrious meditations I 
heard my mother come into the next room, and calling to 
her asked if she had picked up the sad communication and 
put it on my desk. And did she understand what it meant? 
“Oh yes,” she replied, “I met the milkman-just as he was 
coming away from the door, and he said he had left a 
note explaining that he was all out of the light cream we 
usually take, so he had to leave a half-pint of the heavy 
grade.” 


Oh! 


CHRISTMAS GREETINGS A LA CARTE 


ROM his syndicated column we lift these seasonal 
greetings by H. I. Phillips: 


For a Department Store Salesgirl 
Joy to you on Christmas morn, 
By no maddened shoppers torn! 
May your life this day be swell 
Without anything to sell; 
Tis a time when tired, spent, 
You’ve an end of punishment; 
’Tis a morn when you can shake 
Throbbing head and body ache; 
Drat the old department store— 
Sleep, my pretty one, and snore! 
Never mind the Yuletide logs— 
Stay abed and rest your dogs! 

* * * 


For an Infant 

Lucky babe, 

You can’t read 
Rare is your bliss; 
A card like this. 

* * * 

For a Salvation Army Street Corner Santa 
Oh, may this Christmas bring you glee 
And from those whiskers set you free! 
They must have been a nuisance surely 
Endured from sense of duty purely; 
Here’s hoping you can rest a spell 
Where there’s no kettle, beard or bell! 

* * . 
For a Bootlegger 
Yuletide cheer, my friend, to youse 
With troubles all effac’d; 
And may your Christmas liquor lose 
That eggs and garlic taste! 
* * * 
For Any Skeptic 
If you’re inclined to groan and cry 
And feel your joys were somewhat blighted, 
Remember you’re a lucky guy 
This year if you were NOT indicted. 


If you don’t feel the spirit quite 
And think yourself a poor weak vessel, 
Be happy on this Christmas night 
That you have not been grilled by Kresel. 


If you complain of lack of bliss 
And grumble at your lot and fate 
This Yuletide, just be glad of this— 
You’re not a New York magistrate! 
* * 4 
For Calvin Coolidge 
Much holly at your feet we lay 
And wish you gifts galore 
For pounding home the fact each day 
That two and two make four. 
* * * 
For a Republican Candidate in the Last Election 
Though the year in its trend 
Seemed distinctly reverse, 
Just remember, dear friend, 
That it might have been worse. 
* * * 
For the President 
A Merry Christmas 
We are wishin’ 
Without the aid of 
A commishin. 
* * * 
For Any Business Man 
Here’s hoping that the coming year 
Will bring back days in four-leaf clover— 
And may no interviews appear 
Proclaiming that “the worst is over”! 


Here’s trusting trade will forward shove 
And soon resume its ample roundness ; 
And that there'll be less shouting of 
The country’s “fundamental soundness” ! 
* * * 


For a Letter Carrier 
This seasonal greeting to you, sir, I check; 
It probably gives you a pain in the neck, 
But you’ve carried so many as stupid as this one 
That you’d feel rather hurt if you now had to miss one! 
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WESTERNIZING CHINA 


A SIDELIGHT on changing conditions in China is given 
us by the North China Herald: 


Even a decade ago, when a Chinese young lady was told 
hat she was to be married on a certain auspicious date, she 
pared herself for a heavy red satin dress, a terrific breast- 
plate of pearls, a red satin veil over her face and a deaden- 
ng head-dress. On the greatest occasion of her life, she 
placed in a palanquin which was carried from her 
lence to that of her spouse by queerly uniformed coolies, 
ho were escorted by a foreign-style band in uniform which 
id been provided by the King of Beggars and which played 
iere’ll Be a Hot Time in the Old Time To-Night,” or 
similar jiggy melody of negroid origin. Perhaps 
re conservatively, there was an old-fashioned Chinese 
which screeched and howled and made a terriffic hulla- 
When the bride finally crossed the threshold of her 
ind’s father and entered into the realm of her mother- 
fire-crackers were blown off and a Chinese orchestra 
ked and the poor thing was frightened out of her wits. 
marriage ceremony itself was simple and beautiful: a 

re of an ancient anamistic religion. 
all this is changed. The bride shops in Nanking 
and has a Russian dressmaker do her something 

r the best styles of Paris. Unfortunately, these Russian 

odists have introduced the Russian wedding headgear which 
ually most awful to behold on the contour of a Chinese 
The bride buys her jewelry in the best shops in town 

lrives to her wedding in a large 1930 car. 
er wedding is usually at one of the large modern hotels, 
e often a thé dansant follows, the bride and bridegroon 
off in the dancing. That is followed by a departure 
hotographer to have it all set down for future reference. 

» wedding supper is a luxurious affair, but the newlyweds 

not remain too long. They soon go to Hankchow or 
Soochow or perhaps even to Japan for their honeymoon. 
The wedding ceremony has become more elaborate, because 
there must be a social sanction for it all and if they manage 

get a Minister of State or a philosopher to perform the 
ceremony, they are in the height of style and good form. 

[In the good old days, a wedding lasted a week or two. 
Now, it is all over and done with in a few hours. In the 
good old days, the parents exerted the power of selection; 
now, the young people do it themselves sometimes letting 
the parents know about it by telegram. 

Who can say that there have been no changes in China? 
Who can read only the political news in the daily press 
ind imagine that he knows his China? Marriage and di- 

ree, the relations of human beings in marriage, the 

iggle between monogamy and polygamy, the separation 
households—these are fundamental changes more far- 
hing in their permanent effects, more emphatic in their 
rmination of the course of the race, than all the politics 
t ever mind of man invented. 


leading 


PATRIOTISM GONE MAD 


I r is not always that we can agree with Heywood 
Broun’s Scripps-Howard column, but we think these 
observations are worthy of note: 


fhe support and cooperation of the churches should be 
welcomed at all times, but the peace party should not allow 
itself to be tagged as a religious movement. It is broader 
than that. The noblest works of man are generally illumi- 
nated by enlightened self-interest. Partisans for peace make 
a mistake if they present themselves as prophets whose eyes 
are fixed wholly upon the heavens. After all, anybody who 
can see as far as the end of his nose ought to be able to 
realize that modern warfare is a game calculated to make 


losers of all participants. No other field of human activity 
has ever established a more voracious kitty. 

Nor is there any reason why a passion for peace should 
be labelled as red and radical. Here, at last, is a world 
policy very largely devoted to the interests of the middle 
class. The much lambasted bourgeoisie contains the folk 
who feel the hardest blows in any conflict. It is the middle 
class which makes the greatest proportionate contribution 
in blood and treasure. 

The causes of war are manifold and intricate. Obviously 
when a conflict comes the immediate issue is more or less 
irrelevant. We did not truly fight Spain in order to remem- 
ber the Maine, and few believe by now that we embarked 
in a holy crusade against Germany to make ‘the world safe 
for democracy. 

I suppose that the most fertile cause for war is patriotism. 
Naturally I wish to qualify and define the word. Or, rather, 
I would like to see it redefined. Patriotism can be and 
should be a far deeper and wider emotion than the lip service 
imposed on school children. If any American ever devised 
a more harmful slogan than, “My country, right or wrong,” 
I have not heard it. On the contrary, it should be the duty 
of every citizen to be enormously critical of his own govern- 
ment. The truest patriot is the man who sets the highest 
standard for the government under which he lives. Nobody 
would consider it friendship to allow an individual to embark 
upon obviously anti-social conduct, and we have every right 
to insist upon good behavior on the part of Uncle Sam. 

I think the schools err in not emphasizing sufficiently the 
fact that we are the United States. So much emphasis is put 
upon the flag, the Constitution, the honored dead and other 
symbols that many a child loses sight of the fact that he him- 
self is a director of America’s destinies. 

In preaching to the citizen what he owes to his cotuntry he 
should not be allowed to forget that his country can also be 
in debt to him. 


A WOMAN RADIATES HAPPINESS 


RANCES CRAVEN acqyaints the New York Times 
Editor with a noble form of charity: 


At this Yuletide season, when perhaps one’s heart is more 
receptive and more easily addressed than at any other time 
of the year, I had the privilege this afternoon, while saunter- 
ing meditatively down Fifth Avenue, of witnessing an in- 
cident which, I feel, has made a lasting impression upon 
me—a souvenir, which I would fain retain all my life. 

As I studied, as is my wont, the varied countenances of 
the passers-by, I was struck by the unassuming and unusually 
sweet expression of a lady walking toward me, which could 
not fail to strike even the most casual observer. Her every 
step seemed to radiate happiness. At the corner of Forty- 
first Street she stopped, as I presumed, to buy an apple; 
but without seeking a purchase, I noticed that she placed a 
small envelope in the hands of the vendor of apples. Then 
she passed on, and I remarked that the man on the other 
side of the street was treated likewise. I tarried a moment 
while the delighted recipient examined the contents of the 
envelope. It was a real live dollar bill. Never shall I 
forget the expression of gratitude which found reflection on 
the face of that humble apple seller, or his deep, whole- 
hearted benediction as he repeated audibly, “God bless her! 
God bless her !” 

Hers was, indeed, the noblest form of charity which, in a 
whisper, spoke louder than thunder. Surely, at this festive 
season, she will be enriched over and beyond many others 
by the blessings, silent or expressed, which will hover 
around her, uttered by the recipients of her generosity and 
kindness of heart. 

Alas! I would fain have followed her indefinitely, but 
she mingled with the crowd and was gone. 
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One of the four horsemen 


HE Kalendar and Compost of 

Shepherds was the first book 

printed for the people. The 

earliest printed books were, 
naturally, Bibles and theological, clas- 
sical, and philosophical works in de- 
mand amongst scholars. 

Guy Marchant, theologian, scholar, 
and printer who worked behind the 
College of Navarre in the University 
of Paris, conceived the idea of print- 
ing a book which would be useful and 
popular amongst all classes. The re- 
sult was undoubtedly one of the earli- 
est best sellers. It ran into numerous 
editions immediately, it was reprinted, 
with variations, by nearly every 
printer of note all over Europe and 
in England it went on steadily for a 
century and a half. It was last printed 
in English, except for one small pri- 
vate edition, close on three centuries 
ago, 

The original book was published 
by Guy Marchant in 1493. He had 
made an earlier edition, little more 
than a Kalendar simply, in 1491. A 
copy of his 1493 edition, printed on 
vellum and beautifully illuminated, 
was made for Charles VIII of France 
and it is now one of the treasures 
of the Bibliothéque Nationale in 
Paris. 

The Kalendar proper consists of 
the usual table of feast days for every 
month, phases of the moon, eclipses 
of the sun and moon, and tables for 
finding the movable feasts for any 
year and the involved reckonings re- 
specting the Golden Number, Domini- 
cal Letter and Tabular Letter. These 
were all the devices for making future 
Kalendars, calculating the day of the 
week of future dates, and so on. 
They included methods of reckoning 
on the fingers and nemonic aids to 
calculation. 

With each month is an appropriate 
Latin verse, and a French one, trans- 
lated in the English version, on the 
month and the chief occurrences in 
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it, such as the Epiphany in January, 
the shearing of the sheep in June, 
reaping in August. Soon after the 
first editions, beautiful full page cuts 
were added depicting the work for 
each month. These cuts were full of 
fascinating detail, showing in a very 
vivid manner how the country people, 
of whom the shepherd is the type, 
lived in the fifteenth century. They 
make first class illustrated history. 


(he Kalendar 
of Shepherds 


By G. C. HESELTINE 


Guy Marchant called his book “The 
Kalendar of Shepherds” because the 
Shepherd is the archtype of mankind, 
of that majority of mankind which 
throughout the ages has lived the 
life of the countryside. He probably 
took the idea from Jelian de Brie, a 
shepherd of the thirteenth century 
who wrote a book called Le Bon 
Berger, “The Good Shepherd.” This 
book was a treatise really for shep- 
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I am February the most hardy, 

In my season the pure mother virginal 
Offered her Son in the temple, truly 
Making to God a present special 

Of Jesus Christ the King of Kings all 
Between the arms of the bishop Simeon, 
To whom pray we to have remission. 


I make me to be called January; 

In my time is great storms of coldness, 
For unto me no month of the year 

May compare, if I avaunt me doubtless; 
For in my time was, as clerks do express, 
Circumcised the Lord Omnipotent 

And adored by Kings of th’ Orient. , 


is and contains useful advice on 
the management of sheep and dogs 
s well as on the management of the 
shepherd’s own life. As Jehan de 
Brie pointed out, all the great ones 
of our history were shepherds. Abel 
was a keeper of sheep; Abraham, 
and Joseph were shepherds; 
the greatest of the prophets—Moses— 
kept the flock of Jethro his father-in- 
law ; David was a shepherd before he 
me Giant-Killer, King and Poet. 

vas to the shepherds keeping their 

p by night on the hillside that the 

h of Christ was first made known 

nd they were the first to see Him. 
legend of the shepherds lin- 

| through history and its strong 
rsistence is due to more than mere 
nd. In the Wakefield Nativity 
which dates from the thirteenth 
‘entury or earlier, the shepherds 
1ade our Lord presents of a bob of 
ries, a bird, and a tennis ball; 

nd in a charming French pastoral 
lay, equally old (which appears in 
er editions of the Kalendar) they 
Him une hochete Si 

2s bien faict que merveille Qui dira 


clic aT oreille, “a rattle, marvel- 


[saac, 


lously well made, which goes clic clic 
at His ear.” Our Lord called Him- 
self the Good Shepherd and set up 
the self-sacrificing shepherd for an 
eternal example. To Peter He said, 
“Feed My lambs, feed My sheep.’ 
So the Catholic Church, the founda- 
tion and the inspiration of our cul- 
ture and civilization, gives to those 
whom She sets as pastors and leaders 
of the Christian flock, a shepherd’s 
Crook as a symbol of office. 


Ren great poets, from the Greeks 
onward, when their theme was 
the simple love and natural beauty of 
mankind, have sung of shepherds and 


shepherdesses. The shepherd lives 
naturally, close to the earth and the 
elementary things of nature. He 
knows, in Francis Thompson’s phrase, 
“all the swift importings on the wil- 
ful face of skies.” He must know 
his flock and love it, be wise and 
gentle. He is from all time and he 
endures. There will be shepherds 
keeping their sheep on the hills when 
millionaires and motorcars are a joke 
of ancient history. 

Hence Guy Marchant when he 


made this book at the Sign of the 
Fleur de Lys in the Rue St. Jacques, 
behind the College of Navarre, with 
an eye to popularity and permanence, 
made it for shepherds. He tells us in 
his prologue that the book was in- 
tended to be a useful guide to pre- 
serving the life of the body and soul. 
That is the content of the “Compost.” 
“Since,” he says, “the thing that we 
most desire in this world is to live 
long, and the thing that we most fear 
is to die soon,” he purposes to ex- 
pound, “the things possible and re- 
quisite for to live long, whole and 
joyously.” A man should live in the 
course of nature to seventy-two years 
and if he does not do so, often it is 
by violence and outrage (i. e., excess) 
done to his complexion (i. €., consti- 
tution) and nature. But a man may 
even live above this term by good 
regimen and behavior. So there is a 
large part of the Compost devoted to 
anatomy, physiognomy and _ phiebot- 
omy (blood-letting) with a guide to 
the proper food and clothing for the - 
various seasons of the year: 

“In Primetime (Spring) shepherds 
keep themself meetly well clothed, not 
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over cold nor over hot, as with linsey- 
woolsey, doubtlets of fustian and 
gowns of a meetly length, furred with 
lamb most commonly. In this time is 
good letting of blood to avoid the evil 
humors that were gathered in the 
body of the winter time. If sickness 
happen in Primetime it is not of his 
nature but preceedeth of the humors 
gathered in the Winter passed. 
Primetime is a temperate time to take 
medicines for them that be corporate 
and full of thick humors, to purge 
them. 

“Tn this time they ought for to eat 
light meats that refresheth, as chick- 
ens, kids with verjuice, borage, beets, 
yolks of eggs, eggs in moonshine, 
roaches, perches, pekerelles, and all 
scaled fish. Drink temperate wine, 
beer or ale so that they be not too 
strong nor over sweet. For in this 
time all sweet things ought not to be 
used, and a man ought to sleep long 
in the morning and not in the day. 
The shepherds have a general rule or 
custom for all seasons, that availeth 
much against all infirmities and sick- 
nesses, that not to lose his appetite for 
eating and never for to eat without 
hunger, Also they say that all manner 
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of flesh and fish is better roasted than 
sodden, and they be sodden to broil 
them on a gridiron, or the coals, and 
they be the more wholesome.” 


4 ea there is a guide as to what 
is good and bad for the various 
organs of the body, and very sound 
sense it is—by no means so outmoded 
as many moderns may imagine: 


“GOOD FOR THE EYES” 


“The red rose, vervain, rue, fennel, 
celandine, euphrasy, pimpernel, oculi 
cristi, to plunge thine eyes in clear 
water, oft to look on green color, 
measurable sleep, to look in a fair 
glass, oft to wash thy hands and feet, 
make the stomach digest well, and to 
look oft on gold also. 


“EVIL FOR THE EYES” 


“Powder, garlic, onions, hunger, 
leeks, watching, and wind, hot air, 
cold air, drunkenness, gluttony, milk, 
cheese, much beholding of bright 
things as well red as white, mustard, 
anon to sleep after meat, too much 
sleeping, too much watching, too 
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much letting of blood, cold worts, 
smoke, all things that are peppered, 
lechery, a hot fire before the sight, 
evil baked bread, dust, too much 
weeping, all this is evil for the eyes. 

“GOOD FOR THE HEART” 

“Saffron, borage, laughing, joy, 
musk, cloves, galingale, nutmegs, the 
red rose, the violet sugar, maces 
before all things. 


“BAD FOR THE HEART” 


“Beans, peas, leeks, garlic, onions, 
heaviness, anger, dread, too much 
business, travail, to drink cold water 
after labor, evil tidings.” 

Then there is a section devoted to 
astronomy and astrology. The astron- 
omy consists of information about 
the stars and planets, the earth and 
its regions (zones) and movements, 
the zodiacs, latitude and longitude, 
how to tell the time at night by the 
stars, the different kinds of stars and 
comets, and so on. All this furnishes 


a man with a knowledge of the physi- 
cal universe of which he is the centre. 
The astrology deals with the influence 
of the Signs of the Zodiac and the 
Planets upon the body of a man. 
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March am I called, in noblesse flourishing, 
Which among months am of great noblesse, 
For in my time all fruits doth bud and spring 
To the service of man in great largesse, 
And Lent is in the time of holiness, 

That every man ought to have repentance 
Of his sons done by long continuance. 





Among all months, I am lusty April, 
Fresh and wholesome unto each creature, 
And in my time the dulcet drops distil 
Called crystal, as poets put in scripture, 
Causing all stones the longer to endure; 
In my time was the Resurrection 

Of God and Man, by divine election. 
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Of all the months in the year I am king, 


Flourishing in beauty excellently, 


For in my time, in virtue is all thing, 

Fields and meads spread most beauteously, 
And birds singeth with right sweet harmony, 
Rejoicing lovers with hot love all endewed 
With fragrant flowers all about renewed. 


astrology and astronomy are, 
vay, an expansion of the Kalen- 
s well as a concession to popular 
st, partly in the nature of the 

| universe and partly in the 
iden adjuncts of the Black Art. 
logy was, naturally, forbidden 

Church, and astronomy, its 
, still bore too much of a 
y likeness to be acceptable in the 
of the Faith. Genuine 
was not, of course, so 
ily opposed as non-Catholic his- 


sister 


nomy 


STUPICLY 


in ignorance or malice or 
lave asserted. 


MARCHANT knew this well 
ough. He was also familiar, 


» doubt, with the passage in Deuter- 
ny which classes “him that useth 
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Tr 
and the 


be a 


or an observer of the 

as an abomination unto the 
und with the warning of Isaias 
astrologers, the stargazers, 
monthly prognosticators shall 


; stubble and the fire shall burn 
them.” 
cient l 
might 
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This at least would be suffi- 
» deter him from anything that 
induce his readers to “seek unto 
ils that peep and that mutter.” 
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So he safeguards himself by saying 
that although a man is exposed to the 
influence of the planet or sign he is 
born under and it will determine his 
nature unless he bestir himself, yet 
he may, and indeed must, withstand 
these evil inclinations by virtue and 
strength of understanding. “Shep- 
herds useth this Science none other- 
wise.” 

So “the prudent, virtuous and wise 
men may be quite otherwise in their 
manners than their signs indicate, and 
those things demonstrated as to vice 
are not in a wise man though the 
signs be so, as an alestake or a sign 
is sometimes hanged afore a house in 
the which oftentimes there is none 
ale,” as the English translator has it. 
He then proceeds to detail the evil 
influences of the signs, which deter- 
mine a man’s natural inclination to 
evil, in order that the wise man may 
know what he is up against, and take 
steps to resist them. 

It is here that our theologian- 
printer is very much at home and 
spreads himself. The larger portion 
of the Compost is devoted to the 
health of the soul. Man is body and 
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Who of my season taketh right good heed, 
Ought not at all my name to adnull, 

For in my time, for all the commons weed, 
From sheep is shorn all the fleece and wool, 
And had in merchandise by great ships full 
Over the sea, wherefore we ought to pray 
Unto our Lord, and thank Him night and day. 


soul, hence: 


66 E said also that the desire to live 

long was in his soul, the which 
alway lasteth, wherefore he would 
that his desire were accomplished 
after his death as afore. He said since 
the soul dieth not and in her is the de-. 
sire to live long, it should be an infall- 
ible pain not to live after death as 
afore, for he that liveth not after his 
corporal death shall not have that that 
he hath desired: that is to wit, to live 
long ; and should abide in eternal pain 
if his desire were not accomplished. 
So the said Shepherd included neces- 
sary things for him and others to 
know and to do that which appertain 
to live after death as before. And 
truth it is that he that which liveth but 
the life of this world only and though 
he lived an hundred year he lived not 
properly long, but he should live long 
that the end of this present life should 
begin the life eternal, that is to say, 
the life everlasting in heaven. So a 
man ought to perform his life in this 
world corporally, that he may live 
spiritually without end. For as he 
said one shall live everlastingly with- 
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out dying, when he hath the perdur- 
able life and shall be perfect. 

“And also by this point and none 
otherwise shall be accomplished the 
desire of long living in this world. 
The foresaid Shepherd also acknowl- 
edged that the life of this world was 
soon past and gone. Wherefore this 
Shepherd thought that seventy-two 
years here in this vale of wretched 
misery, is but a little and a small 
term of life to the life everlasting, the 
which never shall have ending. And 
therefore he saith, he that offereth 
‘himself here to live virtuously in this 
-world, after this life he shall receive 
‘the sweet life that is sure and lasteth 
ever without end. For though a man 
tived here a hundred year and more, 
it is but a little term to the life to 
come, 

“Therefore saith this Shepherd: I 
will live soberly with these small tem- 
poral goods that Jesus hath lent me, 
ind ever to exile the desire of worldly 
riches and worldly worship. For they 
that laboureth for it, and have love 
to their goods, and vain worships, 
[because] of it departeth man from 
the heavenly treasure. It shutteth 
man’s heart that God may not enter, 
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and buildeth man a place of no rest 
in the low land of darkness.” 


N this section we have simple expo- 
sitions of the simplest prayers, the 
Pater, Ave and Credo, and short ex- 
planations of the Ten Command- 
ments and the Commandments of the 
Church. This is part of the “field of 
virtues,” and includes (in verse) the 
duties of men in their several estates, 
Kings, Bishops, Knights, Judges, 
Merchants, Masters, Women, and the 
Generality. Then follow the Tree of 
Virtues and the Tree of Vices, with 
a full exposition of the latter. The 
tree is a simple image which the sim- 
plest could.understand. The follow- 
ing is an instance of the very full de- 
tailing of the innumerable branches 
of the tree of pride. 


THE FIRST BRANCH OF 
PRIDE 
Vainglory of Himself 
Seeking joy-and not the glory of God 


When any weeneth that his goods 
cometh of himself. 


Or that such goods be due for their 
merits. 
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If they believe to have or know more 
than they do. 

Hypocrisy 

Dissimulating by words to be better 
than they be. 

Seeming by works to be good and be 
not. 

Desiring praise for his good deeds by 
other. 

Dispraising themself for to have 
praising 

To dispraise his deeds that other 
should praise them. 

To repent his doing because they be 
dispraised. 

Dispraising himself that other may 
praise him. 


THE SECOND BRANCH OF 
PRIDE 


Vainglory of the World 
For riches 
When they ween to be better for their 
goods. ; 
Or weeneth to be worse without them. 
To be ashamed that they lack riches 
in their need. 
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If that my time were praised all aright, 

Among all months I am one of the chief, 

For I enripe through my great force and might 
Fruits of the earth, to man’s and beasts’ relief, 
Feeding horses, kine, muttons, and strong beef, 
With other properties that I might tell, 

But I must pass, I may no longer dwell. 


I am named the hot month of August, 

For redolent heat of Phoebus brightness, 

In my time each man ought for to have lust 
To labour in harvest with great business, 
To reap and sheaf i 

And rise early with perfect diligence, 
Thanking our Lord of His great providence. 
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icing them in the fair shape of 
their bodies. 


1 new fashion or multitude of 
is clothes. 


honours 


they desire to be honoured 


with others good. 


s to be honoured and dread. 


to the end that it may be said that 
they be mighty. 


alone has seventeen such 
ache with its three smaller 
and nine offshoots, and 
is but one of the sevep deadly 
\pparently they knew a few 
f sinning in those days. There 
) excuse for monotony in vice. 
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is a graphic description, 
awn from very ancient legends 


| vividly illustrated, of the exper? 


1f Lazarus when he was dead 
ur days. Here is a picture of 
t the house of Simon where Our 


| was supping with his disciples. 


irus, at the request of Our Lord, 
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Who can my name perfectly remember, 

With the commodities of my season, 

Ought of right to call me September, 

Plenteous of goods by all manner reason, 

As wheat, rye, oats, beans, vetches, and peason, 
Of which fruit every man ought to have store, 
To live directly, and thank our Lord therefor. 
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is recounting what he saw happening 
to the damned, and he is ticking them 
off on his fingers whilst Simon holds 
up his hands in horror, as well he 
might. In the book there are seven 
illustrations depicting the tortures of 
the addicts to the seven deadly sins. 

A fine and wholesome philosophy 
pervades the whole. A ripe knowl- 
edge of human nature is evident 
everywhere, from the flourishing and 
very fruitful tree of vices with its 
finely drawn psychology and dog- 
matic detail, to the description of the 
twelve stages of the life of man cor- 
responding with the twelve months 
of the year: 

“In December is man seventy-two 
years. Then he had liefer have a 
warm fire than a fair lady. And 
after this age he goeth into decrepi- 
tude to wax a child again and cannot 
will himself. And then young folks 
be weary of his company, but if he 
have much goods he is full taken 
much heed of.” ; 

And so to the end, with its timely 
reminder of Death who spares not 
even Shepherds. 
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Among the others October I hight, 

Friend unto vintners naturally, 

And in my time Bacchus is ready dight 

All manner wine to press and clarify 

Of which is sacred, as we see daily, 

The blessed body of Christ in flesh and blood, 
Which is our hope, refection, and food. 


This brief sketch can give but a 
faint idea of the richness of this gem 
of the medieval editor’s and printer’s 
art. It abounds in homely common- 
sense and piety and it is a veritable 
encyclopedia of knowledge, much of 
it surprisingly accurate, as the details 
of the orbits of the planets, forecast- 
ing of eclipses and so forth. It was 
obviously compiled with great care 
and diligence and printed equally con- 
scientiously, well meriting its popu- 
larity. In every sense it was a great 
success. One is led to wonder how 
many modern books will be reprinted 
steadily, by printer after printer, in 
every centre of culture, for two and 
a half centuries. It is true that some 
printers, particularly post-reforma- 
tion printers, took liberties, sometimes 
very great liberties, with the text. 
Even so it is a wonder how many of 
them kept their ears in the Puritan 
days. The Kalendar and Compost of 
Shepherds remains a triumph of me- 
dieval achievement and a first-hand 
piece of vivid, graphic history of its 
time. For the moderns it clearly in- 
terprets a forgotten day. 
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I November will not abide behind 

To show my kindly worthiness and ure, 
For in my time the blasts of the wind 
Abateth leaves and sheddeth their verdure, 
Wherefore every prudent creature 

Ought for to live right as they would die, 
For all things taketh end naturally. 


December every man doth me call, 

In whose time the Mother Inviolate 
Delivered was in an old ox stall 

Of Jesus Christ, God’s own Son incarnate 
Wherefore I think me the most fortunate 
Of all the others; to Whom pray we then 
That we may come unto His bliss. Amen. 
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The Turks at the Gates of Europe 


By J. DESMOND GLEESON 


URING the long centuries of 

Catholic Europe the poten- 

tates of the Mahometan 

world were almost ceaselessly 
battering at the gates. There was 
little real and lasting repose for the 
full development of Christian culture. 
One alien host after another appeared 
on one or other horizon, but the 
most persistent, the most undaunted, 
opponent was always the follower of 
the Prophet. 

The thing began quite early, when 
Europe was only beginning that 
period of recovery forced upon it by 
the final failure of the Roman Em- 
pire. The Moors appeared on the 
outskirts of Africa, the Christian 
parts, and using that fringe as a step- 
ping stone, passed over into Spain. 
The vast numbers of white-cloaked 
figures on their small horses swarmed 
over the Spanish peninsular and 
took possession of Spain. They pene- 
trated beyond, but were brought up 


sharply at Tours, in France, and from 
that point their invasion began to 
ebb. Slowly they were forced back, 
gradually pushed out of Spain, 
though it took centuries to remove 
them. It was only the sustained cour- 
age of the Spaniards, maintained gen- 
eration after generation, that accom- 
plished the feat. 


B” by the time they were expelled 
from Spain they were trying to 
get in somewhere else. The whole 
series of Crusades, undertaken in the 
first place to recover the Sacred 
Places from the Infidel, had that other 
object always in view, to keep the 
Mahometan out of Europe. They 
were eternally returning to the attack. 
Either they were threatening that 
outpost in the East, Constantinople, or 
they were sending out their ships to 
harry the coasts of Christendom. Late 
in our history they succeeded in cap- 
turing the Byzantine capital. Using 





‘to occupy, 


this as a stepping stone in turn, they 
proceeded to overrun the Balkan pen- 
insular. Thus it happened that a 
thousand years after their Spanish 
adventure, they were repeating the 
same process again on another side 
of Europe. Once more it was to take 
centuries to drive them out. Indeed 
it is only in our own time that they 
have retreated. It is interesting, 
moreover, to note that the same de- 
termination to be rid of their Mahom- 
etan conquerors upheld the spirits of 
the Balkan peoples through their 
long years of trial. And, though the 
Turks havé wrought havoc in the 
province they were able temporarily 
and have succeeded in 
keeping the Balkan races about three 
hundred years behind the rest of 
Europe, they were never able to sub- 
due the spirits of the vanquished 
people ; not the Greeks, nor the Serbs, 
nor the Bulgars. 

With the taking of the Balkans the 
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Mahometans had actually forced their 
way into Christendom, But they had 
not come merely to hold the group of 
Balkan nations under their sway; 
they had only conquered them as a 
first step towards the conquest of 
Europe. They had forced the first 
gate, as it were, but they intended to 
leave no gate standing before they 
had done. Their purpose was to bring 
down the Cross and to establish the 
Crescent in its stead, to convert the 
Churches into Mosques, and all Euro- 
peans into followers of the Prophet. 
lhe Balkans, therefore, became their 
new base for larger and more com- 
prehensive operations against that foe 
which they saw very clearly was their 
real and only foe. Every Christian 
nation around the conquered parts 
felt uneasy, wondering whether the 
experience of the Balkan nations 
would not soon be theirs also. They 
were doubly apprehensive, since the 
Reformation had left Europe in no 
position to go Crusading. Europe 
was at war with itself, dangerously 
divided when it should have been in 
unity. Europe’s peril was the Ma- 
hometan’s opportunity. 


N™ was the time when Asia 
should advance to the conquest 
of the West. Asia advanced, but once 
more history repeated itself and the 
eastern tide was stemmed and turned. 
Just as the Moorish invasion was 
broken at Tours when it crept beyond 
Spain, so was the Turkish invasion 
broken when it crept beyond the 
Balkans. Many a raid did the Turks 
make, and many a nation felt them 
as a curse. Hungary, for instance, 
found itself in the center of a last- 
ing conflict the effects of which may 
still be distinguished today; but the 
Ottoman Turks did not succeed in 
breaking through. 

The last great attempt to break 
through took place in 1683. It was 
directed against Vienna, the center, 
that is, of the Emperor’s domains (it 
could hardly be called an Empire). 
[t was well into Europe, then, that 
the blow was aimed, half way across 
the great plains, with, directly in 
f the Germanies, and beyond 

just France and the seas. If 
Vienna had fallen, a third of Europe 
would have gone with it. 

Throughout the autumn of 1682 
and the spring of 1683, the Turks 
entered upon mammoth preparations 
for their great attack. Adrianople 
was their base, and here were col- 
lected the troops, regulars and irregu- 
lars, horses, artillery and munitions 


of war, on a scale that had not hither- 
to been regarded as possible. The 
command of the whole vast enterprise 
was entrusted to the Grand Vizier, 
Kara Mustapha the Black. 

When the great invasion began, the 
strength of the Vizier’s regular 
forces was not less than 275,000 men, 
and as for camp followers, it is im- 
possible to reckon what their number 
might be. The Turkish army pro- 
ceeded along the western bank of the 
Danube, marching up from Belgrade, 
the Serbian capital that they had 
made their own. No serious resist- 
ance was encountered on the way. 
From Vienna, the unfortunate people 
saw the vast host drawing near and 
for days it seemed were the Turks 
coming up. The city was garrisoned 
by 11,000 men, under Count Stahrem- 
berg, a miserable garrison to oppose 
Mustapha’s horde. But their spirits 
were high and their determination 
was to hold out until help should ar- 
rive. The Emperor Leopold had fled 
before the coming of the Mahome- 
tans, a thing not altogether unex- 
pected in the case of a Hapsburg; 
indeed the name of this great House 
might sometimes be rendered “Per- 
hapsburg.” But before his going he 
had entreated a promise of help from 
John Sobieski, King of Poland. 

The siege began in due form on the 
15th of July, 1683, and the real rea- 
son why it was not a success lay in 
the incapacity of the Turkish com- 
mander. Both the garrison and the 
inhabitants of the town displayed the 
greatest heroism and devotion, well 
in keeping with the best traditions, 
but of what avail could that be 
against the colossal army without? 
The numerous artillery of the Turks 
weakened the walls and bastions, and 
beneath the walls were the miners 
tirelessly at work. The small garri- 
son was meanwhile wasting away 
before the many assaults that it was 
called upon to face, and the various 
sorties by which Stahremberg sought 
to delay the besiegers’ progress. It is 
probable that the city could have been 
carried before the end by relentless 
assaults, had the Vizier resorted to 
them, making use, at the same time, 
of all his forces. But Mustapha did 
not wish so to employ his men. What 
he desired was that Vienna should 
capitulate rather than that it should be 
carried by storm. For if it surren- 
dered voluntarily, the great wealth of 
Vienna would fall to the Vizier in 
person, whereas if the city were taken 
by force, that wealth would become 
the booty of the Turkish soldiery. 


The final blow was thus held sus- 
pended, but meanwhile Sobieski was 
hurrying along to Vienna’s aid. He 
crossed the Danube at a passage that 
should have been held against him, 
but was not. The Turkish command- 
er, in fact, refused to believe that a 
relieving army was on the way. 
Sobieski had been joined by the Duke 
of Lorraine and some of the German 
commanders, and it was at the head 
of a force of some 70,000 men that 
he crossed the Danube, at Tulm, 
above Vienna. He then moved round 
behind the Kalemberg heights, north- 
west of the city, his purpose being to 
take the besiegers in the rear. No 
heed was taken of him by the Turks, 
indeed they did not seem to have 
known of his proximity. On the 11th 
of September he looked down from 
the summit of Mount Kalemberg, 
from which point, as Coyer, Sobie- 
ski’s biographer, writes: “The Chris- 
tians were presented with one of the 
best and worst prospects of the 
greatness of human power; an im- 
mense plain and the islands of the 
Danube covered with pavilions, whose 
magnificance seemed more calculated 
for an encampment of pleasure than 
the hardships of war ; an innumerable 
multitude of horses, camels and buf- 
faloes, 2,000,000 men, all in motion; 
the fire of the besiegers incessant and 
terrible, and that of the besieged such 
as they could contrive to make; in 
short, a great city, to be distinguished 
only by the tops of the steeples and 
the fire and smoke that covered it.” 


OBIESKI noticed all these details. 
What he saw with a soldier’s eye 
was the bad disposal of the Turkish 
armies and the exposure of their long 
lines to sudden and deadly attack. The 
military capacity of the Vizier was 
not equal to the forces at his disposal. 
He had taken none of the obvious 
precautions to guard his rear. He was 
badly entrenched, his lines were scat- 
tered. “He lies encamped,” said 
Sobieski in a letter to his wife, “as 
if we were a hundred miles from 
him.” In truth the Ottoman com- 
mander believed that the relieving 
army was no nearer. His eyes were 
fixed on Vienna and though the 
ground down from the Kalemberg 
was very difficult and consequently 
just the ground on which to hold 
back a relieving army, Sobieski made 
his hasty advance almost unchecked. 
When, at last, even Mustapha un- 
derstood that the Poles were upon 
him, he left the chief part of his 
(Continued on Page 368) 
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Historical Criticism 


and the Catholic Church 


Being the SIXTH of TWELVE Articles Answering 
the Question, Can an Intelligent Man be an honestly 
Convinced Catholic in the Twentieth Century? 


By HILAIRE BELLOC 


EXT after the supposed con- 
flict between the Catholic 
Church and Biology (espe- 
cially the doctrine of Evolu- 

tion) upon which millions of modern 
men are in complete error, comes the 
supposed conflict between the Church 
and what scientific method has estab- 
lished upon matters of history. 

There are here two very distinct 
kinds of mistake made. The first is 
the mistake that the earliest docu- 
ments of the Christian religion—the 
New Testament in particular—having 
been subjected to rigorous examina- 
tion on scientific lines, that is, having 
been subjected to the fullest tests of 
evidence, do not corroborate the 
teaching of the Church upon her own 
origin and her primitive doctrines. 

The second department concerns 
the history of Catholic institutions 
such as the Papacy and the admix- 
ture of myth and legend with histori- 
cal fact in former and existing Cath- 
olic practice. 


Two Distinct Works 


Ta are here two distinct kinds 
of historical work considered. 
The first is the critical examination of 
documents including the documents 
of the early Church and all that has 
led to the so-called science of higher 
criticism, The second is the exami- 
nation of history in fact: the various 
stages through which an institution 
has developed, and the question of 
whether these stages correspond to 
what the Church has taught about 
them. This second kind of historical 
examination includes the testing of 
alleged historical facts which the au- 
thorities of the Church have used and 
the discovery of whether they are 
genuine or so, 

Before we go further we must 
recognize the truth that in both these 
departments, but especially in the 
first, there is a real conflict between 
two spirits—two attitudes of mind. 


The Catholic attitude towards history 
is not the same as was, until recently, 
the almost universal attitude outside 
the Catholic Church and is still the 
current attitude of most authorities 
not Catholic. The difference between 
the two attitudes lies in the different 
value attached to tradition. 

The non-Catholic or anti-Catholic 
school of history, which arose (and, 
I am glad to say, later declined) dur- 
ing the ninteenth century, called it- 
self scientific because (a) it would 
hardly admit any evidence other than 
documentary (b) because it subjected 
the authenticity of documents to cer- 
tain tests of which it made a mechani- 
cal code which grew more and more 
rigid and therefore more and more 
false. 

The Catholic attitude to history 
was and is widely different from this. 
It said that there was a second ele- 
ment beside the document and often, 
in its way, more valuable than the 
document itself; namely, the general 
impression handed down from a dis- 
tant period. It said that though the 
first links in the chain might be lack- 
ing, the prescence of middle and later 
links are a presumptive argument for 
the original existence of the first 
links. At bottom the great difference 
between the Catholic and anti-Catho- 
lic interpretation of history was that 
the Catholic manner was and is or- 
ganic and alive; whereas the anti- 
Catholic, which ‘called itself specially 
scientific, was mechanical and dead. 

There are in this department, as in 
all the others, innumerable instances 
from which to choose. I will take one 
for the purpose of these brief lines. 
I will pick one out as an example be- 
cause it is at once typical and of high 
importance: The Catholic Church 
affirms that the doctrine of the Trin- 
ity is originally inherent in her teach- 
ing. Its exact definitions grew more 
precise, of course, with the centuries ; 
but the central doctrine, she affirms, 
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was present from the beginning. The 
Apostles distinguished between the 
Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost. 
They baptized in the name of the 
Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost. 
A triune God was a primitive doc- 
trine. 


Two Critical Arguments 


HE so-called scientific critical 

method advanced arguments 
against this Catholic historical affir- 
mation. Of these here are two chief 
and typical ones, which may stand 
for the rest. 

(a) The text at the end of St. 
Matthew’s Gospel which speaks of 
baptizing the world in the name of the 
Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost, 
is an interpolation. Eusebius, who 
quotes it in the third century, before 
any of our existing manuscripts were 
written down mentions the text but 
leaves out the words “The Father, the 
Son and the Holy Ghost”; nor were 
they quoted by those who defended 
the doctrine of the Trinity at the 
council of Nicea in A. D. 325. 

(b) The other Trinitarian text, 
known as the “Johannine Comma” 
which occurs in the first Epistle of 
St. John (1.5:7) and speaking of 
three who bear witness in Heaven, 
The Father the Son and the Holy 
Ghost, is also an interpolation because 
it is not found either in our very 
earliest and, therefore, our best man- 
uscripts, nor in a mass of others. 

To this the Church replies in the 
following fashion which must be 
noted carefully, for there are points 
in it on which many people go wrong 
in perfectly good faith. 

First, a text corroborates doctrine 
but does not create it. Had all the 
early documents of Christianity per- 
ished, as we know for certain that a 
vast number did (there are traces of 
some half a hundred apocryphal gos- 
pels alone besides which there must 
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have been thousands of letters and 
preachings and addresses to converts 
and to candidates for baptism) doc- 
would still stand. Doctrine is 
not founded on a document, but on a 
living teaching of the Church which 
documents confirm but do not origi- 
nate, 

Second, to know what the original 
teaching of the Church was we must 
admit not only documents, still less 
only contemporary documents, but 
tradition; that is the general body of 
ideas which have been handed down 
apart from documents, which there- 
fore appear in documents other than 
contemporary and later than the days 
when they were originally accepted. 


The Non-Catholic Reply 


Fe the first of these replies the non- 
Catholic may answer quite rea- 
sonably that as he does not accept the 
authority of the Church neither can 
he accept her statement that a thing 
is true, though lacking evidence other 
than her mere word. He must have 
positive, that is, documentary evi- 
dence as well. But that answer is 
beside the mark. It is not a question 
of wheher the doctrine is true, it is 
only a question of whether it is 
taught; and the Church, being a liv- 
ing organism which has existed from 
that day to this, is a living witness to 
her own action in the past whether 
record remain or no, You may say 
that her evidence is warped by delib- 
erate falsehood as you may say it of 
any other living witness. You may 
say more reasonably that a living wit- 
ness is subject to defects in memory ; 
that such a witness will often think 
an opinion which they hold at the 
moment to be one which they have 
always held in the past, and so forth. 
What is unreasonable is to exclude 
such evidence altogether. 

We must admit that the evidence of 
. living witness counts. It is not of 
the same kind as the document, it is 
subject to other forms of error, but 
it is a true department of evidence. 
If the people of a town sacked in war 
many hundreds of years ago carry on 
the tradition of the horrors that took 
lace, then, although all documents 
have perished, although the few re- 
maining on the period do not speak of 
the incident, it would be foolish to 
deny that something of the sort took 
place. Details may have got warped 
‘rf exaggerated, but the living organ- 
ism, the corporate life of the town- 
ship, has a right to be heard. 

The second reply which the Church 


trine 


makes to this kind of criticism, to. 


wit, that tradition includes later docu- 
ments and that these may perfectly 
well be cited as evidence of things 
prior to the date of their composition, 
is plain common sense, and to call 
the exclusion of such evidence “scien- 
tific” is nonsense. It is not a scien- 
tific treatment of evidence to exclude 
everything except what fits into a 
rigid mechanical system. 

Now in this case both the silence 
of Eusebius and of the Council of 
Nicea on the Trinitarian text in St. 
Matthew and the absence of the Trin- 
itarian text in the earliest and so 
many manuscripts of the epistle of 
St. John are of little weight compared 
with the positive traditional evidence 
on the other side. To see how true 
this is, consider what that traditional 
evidence is and how it all converges 
to the same end. 


Traditional Evidence 


_ first mention of baptism in 
any detail shows that it was given 
in the name of the Father, the Son 
and the Holy Ghost. There is no 
trace of restistance to such a formula 
as there would have been had it been 
an innovation. The Apostles creed 
which we are fairly certain was the 
declaration made by candidates for 
baptism in the Church at Rome not 
much more than a hundred years 
after the Crucifixion, at the most say 
150 years, specifically and categori- 
cally proclaims the Trinity, and espe- 
cially the separate personality of the 
Holy Ghost. Again, though the Jo- 
hannine Comma is not in the earliest 
manuscripts, all the early manuscripts 
descend from an earlier common 
stock and if it is possible to inter- 
polate it is also possible to leave out. 
The battle on the Trinity began to 
rage before our earliest manuscripts 
existing today were written down; 
there was just as much temptation to 
the Arian innovators to leave out an 
old-established part of the text be- 
cause it was against their views as 
there was for the Trinitarian to sup- 
port his by putting in a new word. 
And the putting in of new words will 
produce an outcry where the chance 
omission or even the deliberate omis- 
sion of words will be less noticed. 
Finally, there is the whole stream of 
action and doctrine throughout the 
Christian world; for century after 
century, pointing back to a Trinitar- 
ian origin. 

You can, if you like, maintain with- 
out a direct contradiction of reason 
the possibility of interpolation in the 
case of these two texts, and you can 


urge that only these two texts are 
definitely Trinitarian in the whole 
bulk of the very earliest documents. 
You may conclude that the first cen- 
turies knew nothing of the Trinity, 
but so to do is to maintain a particu- 
lar and very difficult position against 
the more normal and much more 
probable position. For instance, long 
before the earliest of existing texts 
of the Epistle of St. John it is clear 
that the Church in Africa was ac- 
quainted with the doctrine, if not with 
the actual words, of “The Johannine 
Comma.” St. Cyprian leaves no 
doubt on that. 

Finally, let this be carefully noted: 
The Catholic rule with regard to any 
particular written text is that its au- 
thenticity may properly be examined 
and subjected to all the tests appli- 
cable to documents. 

One of the most interesting ex- 
amples of the working of this rule is 
in the case of that very Johannine 
Comma. The decision of the Catho- 
lic authorities in the face of the diffi- 
culties raised by documentary criti- 
cism was not a refusal to listen to it, 
but the exact converse. It was or- 
dered, arid very reasonably ordered, 
that the text should be retained until 
conclusive evidence could be brought 
against it. The inclusion may not 
“safely” be denied, but research is 
left open and on trial, and so remains ; 
but with the presumption that the 
established and immemorial inclusion 
of the text is justified: not with any 
infallible pronouncement that no 
further evidence can be admitted. 

On the doctrine of the Trinity it- 
self, of course, there is no compro- 
mise at all, You believe it if you ac- 
cept the authority of the Catholic 
Church, were there to be no corrobo- 
rative texts at all. You naturally dis- 
believe it, or at least say you know 
nothing about it, if you do not accept 
the authority of the Catholic Church. 
But so far as the supposed clash be- 
tween Catholicism and the scientific 
examination of documents is con- 
cerned, it exists neither here nor any- 
where else unless you are to use the 
word “scientific” quite wrongly and 
to make it exclude arbitrarily whole 
regions of evidence which every sane 
man uses continually in the most im- 
portant affairs of life. 


Other Arguments 


ET us turn to the supposed clash 
between Catholic doctrine and 

the existence of statements which can 
be proved mythical by sound criticism 
or which can be proved doubtful at 
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least and insufficiently corroborated. 
I will take for my example here an- 
other capital and typical matter. The 
so-called “Donation of Constantine.” 


The Temporal Power 


— temporal power of the Pope 
and Bishop of Rome over the city 
of Rome and a district in Italy of 
which Rome was the capital, arose 
gradually after the time when the seat 
of the Empire was withdrawn in the 
early fourth century from Rome to 
Constantinople. In the absence of 
the Emperor, the Pope remained 
much the most important official in 
the western Empire. He stood side 
by side with the Imperial civil offi- 
cers ; he was granted very early in the 
business the great Imperial Palace of 
the Lateran; his jurisdiction begins 
to appear in one field after another. 
But he is not confirmed as absolute 
sovereign over the City and the dis- 
trict until after the violent quarrel 
between the Catholic populations and 
the Emperor at Constantinople over 
the veneration of images. The Em- 
peror would have destroyed images ; 
the Catholic populace revolted against 
this. The Pope broke off from alleg- 
iance to Byzantium on that account. 
The Frankish power; which later gave 
the west its first western Emperor, 
confirmed the Pope in absolute do- 
minion over the City and the district. 
About one hundred years later 
there was published a compendium of 
documents concerning the history of 
the Church. Many of them wefe 
genuine, a great many more of them 
were mainly genuine but had got 
mixed up with mythical and legen- 
dary matter which had grown up in 
the Dark Ages. Some of them were 
quite unauthentic; though, even in 
these, careful research has already 
discovered a basis of truth pointing 
to some early authentic document. 
In this large compendium of 
things both true and legendary was 
included the so-called “Donation of 
Constantine” which purported to de- 
scribe in detail how Constantine 
harded over the government of the 
City to the Pope of the day, St. Syl- 
vester, The document was full of 
mythical stuff but it included a cer- 
tain number of facts which were true. 
Long after it had appeared it began 
to be used in support of the antiquity 
of the Pope’s claims to govern Rome 
on the civil as well as on the ecclesi- 
astical side, and it remained thus 
quoted during most of the Middle 
Ages. But towards the end of the 
Middle Ages, about one hundred 








years before the Reformation, with 
the rise of critical scholarship, doubts 
were expressed. It became clearer 
and clearer that the document was 
not authentic. A violent discussion 
raged later for something like one 
hundred years after it had been fairly 
proved spurious. At last it had to be 
abandoned by all. 

This is one of countless instances 
of myth and legend passing for a 
time as historical truth, accepted by 
the authorities of the Church, and 
finally abandoned. 

Such myths and legends are not 
peculiar of course to the body of 
Catholic people ; they arise in all sorts 
of ways and in every community, 
with regard to almost every interest. 
The official history today in England 
is still full of such myths. For in- 
stance, there is the absurd myth that 
Magna Charta was wrung by the free 
and democratic English people from 
the wicked tyrant John; or the now 
growing myth that the attempted 
Spanish invasion in 1588 was not 
balked by the weather, as contempo- 
raries said it was, but defeated in a 
pitched battle—fleet against fleet—an 
action in which the victorious force 
was led by a national hero called 
Drake. Then there is the still very 
strong myth that Galileo, and with 
him the doctrine of the earth’s move- 
ment round the sun, was condemned 
by the pretended infallibility of the 
Pope against the outraged common 
sense of anti-Catholic Europe. Even 
as I write there are a whole crop of 
myths arising out of the Great War. 





Myth and Legend 


HE point to notice regarding the 
Catholic attitude towards all myth 
and legend, at one time accepted and 
now disproved, is that it has been 
continually one of rational examina- 
tion. When such examination ar- 
rives at conclusive proof that a gen- 
erally accepted historical fact was not 
a fact at all, the proof is recorded 
and the falsehood is eliminated. 
There is a great deal of conserva- 
tive adherance to the old statements 
on the part of many. That is not 
only natural in an ancient, large and 
popular body where public opinion 
has a very active power. It is not 
only natural but salutary; for this 
conservatism as often helps to re- 
establish a fact which had been 
rashly attacked as it does to defend 
an error which has been rightly ex- 
posed. But conservatism, even with 
regard to what is proved false, never 
trenches upon the field of doctrine. 











Discussion remains open, and is con- 
cluded one way or the other. It was 
so even through the most uncritical 
phases of the Dark Ages, when de- 
cisions had to be given as to the au- 
thenticity of relicts as, for instance, 
in the famous disputes between the 
Churches of Vezelay and Les Saintes . 
Maries. 


A Present-Day Discussion 


 @ is going on today with regard to 
that very interesting object of dis- 
cussion, the Holy Shroud at Turin. 
Monsignor Barnes defends the au- 
thenticity of the relic, a famous 
Jesuit scholar, Father Thurston, ar- 
gues strongly against it. Similarly, 
anyone may read for himself the com- 
paratively recent discussion for and 
against the claims made for the Holy 
House at Loretto. Most criticism 
of myth and legend, both that con- 
nected with the Church and that un- 
connected with her, has arisen from 
within the Church and not from 
without, Just as, by the way, the pi- 
oneers in the discovery of primitive 
man were Catholic priests, while some 
of the most distinguished of the re- 
searchers in this field today are also 
priests. 

The essential point of the whole 
matter is that affirmations of this 
kind, true as they often prove to be 
(as the Relic of the Holy Shroud 
may prove to be) false as they often 
prove to be (as the Donation of Con- 
stantine was proved to be), contain- 
ing a great substratum of truth out of 
which they arose (as is the case with 
nearly all myths) have nothing to do 
with doctrine. 

Certain historical affirmations are 
of faith, however improbable they 
sound, and however much their im- 
probability may cause those who are 
not of the Faith to call them mythi- 
cal. They are few and well known. 
They include the Virginity of Our 
Ladv, the Incarnation, the Miracles 
of Our Lord, as recorded in those 
documents which the Church has in- 
cluded in the canon of the New Tes- 
tament and excluding those (such as 
the stories of the Infancy) which she 
has not. But the conception that the 
Catholic Church, in her capacity as 
teacher of doctrine, relies upon or 
accepts what is demonstrably legen- 
dary and mythical is quite positively 
erroneous. 

For Catholics it is difficult to un- 
derstand how the confusion arose be- 
tween a natural habit in the mass of 
folk—familiarity with current stor- 
ies—and the rigidly defined claims of 
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Catholic Church in transcen- 
lental matters. For that matter, it is 
equally puzzling to understand why 
the non-Catholics and especially the 
inti-Catholics of the modern world 
astonishingly credulous in 
whatever happens to be the fashion- 


are so 


able assertion of the moment, how- 
ever lacking in proof. To a Catholic 
the use of the critical reason upon 
every such disputed point seems not 
only a duty but a necessity, and it is 
my own experience that in all the rash 
affirmation put forward as certain 


truth in our time, from the exploded 
theory of Natural Selection to the 
story of the Russian hosts passing 
through England at the beginning of 
the Great War, the Catholic intelli- 
gence keeps its head when its neigh- 
bors lose theirs. 


IT HAPPENED IN JANUARY 


Fra Giovanni’s Notes on This Month’s 
ce Anniversaries of Persons and Events 


January First 
1681—Birth of Father Lafitau, 
he Jesuit Missionary who discov- 
ered ginseng, which was then so 
highly prized as to fetch three 
times its own weight in silver. 
1808—E n glish Parliamentary 
Return shows grant of £491,000 to 
Society of Irish Charter Schools, 
for object of converting Papists 
“kept by their priests in great ig- 
norance. 
1829—See of Buffalo receives gift 
of land for first Catholic Church. 
1888—Pope keeps his Jubilee and 
celebrates Mass in St. Peter’s for 
first time since the Fall of the Tem- 
poral Power in 1870. 
1909—Catholics in Geneva put 
on legal footing equal to Protest- 
ints. 
1927—-Chinese mob loots Catho- 
lic church at Tayeh near Hankow. 
January, Second 
1814—End of imprisonment in 
France of Pius VII, who had been 
exiled by Napoleon “the Great.” 
1873—Born at Alencon, France, 
the future of St. Teresa of the Child 
Jesus, the “Little Flower.” 
1888—The Duke of Torlonia, 
Syndic or Mayor of Rome, dis- 
missed by the anti-clerical Italian 
Government for having congratu- 
lated the Holy Father on his Jubi- 
1890—Creation of See of Alex- 
ndria, Ontario, Canada. 
January Third 
1521—Bull of Pope Leo X ex- 
ommunicates Martin Luther. 
1840—Birth of Joseph de Veus- 
ter, the future Father Damien, the 
priest who exiled himself on the 
leper island at Molokai, Hawaii, re- 
mained there for life and finally 
died a leper. 





1857—Msgr. Sibour, Archbishop 
of Paris, aged 64, assassinated at 
Church of St. Etienne du Mont, 
Paris, by Louis Jean Verger, an 
ex-priest whom the Archbishop had 
suspended for having preached 
against the Immaculate Concep- 
tion. 


January Fourth 


536—First silk in Europe 
brought by two monks from the 
Indies to Constantinople. 

1647—Death in Paris of Father 
Robert Philip, a Scotch priest who 
had been confessor to Queen Hen- 
rietta Maria of England. Once 
committed to Tower of London for 
refusing to take oath on the Prot- 
estant Bible. 

1780—Lord George Gordon ten- 
ders the Petition of his “Protestant 
Association” to English Parlia- 
ment. Led to enormous anti-Popery 
riots in London. 

1864—English Act having been 
passed directing that Catholic 
chaplains should be appointed to 
gaols, the Berkshire (England) 
Magistrates debate whether they 
shall obey their own Act. 


. January Fifth 


139—Death of Pope St. Teles- 
phorus, a Greek. Martyr. 

1655—Death of Pope Innocent X. 

1803—Holy Image of Loretto, 
seized by Napoleon in 1797 and 
taken to France, restored to Lo- 
retto with great pomp. 

1865—French clergy forbidden 
by anti-Catholic Government to 
read the Papal Encyclical in their 
churches. 

1884—Convent of the Immacu- 
late Conception, Belleville, Illinois, 
burned down and Mother Superior 
and thirty girls killed. 


January Sixth 
1412—Birth of St. Joan of Arc. 
1534—College of Santa Cruz, 

Mexico, opened for Indians. 
1643—Born in France Father 
Julien Garnier, the first Jesuit to 
be ordained actually in Canada. 
Known as the “Apostle of the Sen- 
ecas.” 
1852—Death of Louis Braille, in- 
ventor of the Braille system of 
reading for the blind. Himself blind 
from the age of three. 
1870—Oecumenical Council in 
Rome, and 921 Archbishops and 
Bishops summoned to it. 
1887—Ursuline Convent at Lake 
St. John, Quebec, on fire and seven 
nuns burned to death. 
, 1918—Death of Bishop Foley of 
Detroit. 


January Seventh 

1502—Birth of future Gregory 
XIII, the Pope who gave us the 
Gregorian Calendar of our present 
reckoning. 

1566—Pius V becomes pope, the 
Dominican who instituted Feast of 
the Rosary. 

1887—Diocese of Belleville sub- 
divided from old See of Alton. 

1898—Death of Dr. Joseph 
O’Dwyer, a Catholic physician of 
New York who invented intuba- 
tion in cases of diphtheria, the dis- 
ease having previously been often 
treated by the heroic remedy of 
the romances where the poison had 
actually to be sucked out of the 
patient’s throat by human lips. 

1916—Diocese of Haileybury 
formed out of that of Ottawa, Can- 
ada. 


January Eighth 
712—Death of St. Gudule, Pat- 


roness of Brussels, Belgium. 
1715—Death of Archbishop Fen- 
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elon, the famous French scholar 
and author. 

1735—Birth of John Carroll, first 
Catholic Bishop in the present 
United States, which prior to the 
Declation of Independence had for 
Catholic purposes been governed 
by Vicars-General appointed from 
England. 

1905—Beatification of Blessed 
Jean-Baptiste-Marie-Vianney, the 
famous Curé d’Ars. 

1914—Death of Helene Poirier, 
who in the eighteen-seventies had 
been the subject of a then very no- 
torious case of demoniacal posses- 
sion. With the united prayers of 
many thousands for her at Lourdes, 
the possession had suddenly ceased. 


January Ninth 

1324—Marco Polo, the famous 
explorer, sends for a priest to make 
his will. 

1522—Election of Adrian VI, a 
Dutchman named Van Dedel, and 
the last of the non-Latin Popes. 

1584—William Carter, an Eng- 
lish printer, is hanged, drawn and 
quartered at Tyburn, London, for 
having printed Popish Pamphlets. 

1857—See of Quincy, IIl., is now 
transferred to Alton. 

1888—Bodies of the Emperor 
Napoleon III and the young Prince 
Imperial of France are transferred 
from Chistlehurst near London to 
Farneborough, a worthy London 
merchant who owned the land in 
the suburb of Chistlehurst having 
been of so convinced a Protestant- 
ism as to refuse to sell a plot to the 
widowed and childless Eugenie, 
“Empress or no Empress,” for the 
purposes of building on it a Popish 
Mausoleum. 

1915—Msgr. Evrard, Dean of 
Brussels, sends to each Curé in 
Belgium a direct order to read 
aloud Cardinal Mercier’s famous 
letter. This Order was necessary 
in view of the doubts that had 
arisen as to the Cardinal’s wishes, 
a prohibition “faked” by enemy 
agents having been circulated. 
(Whitlock, vol. I, p. 283.) 


January Tenth 

_682—Death of St. Agatho, a Si- 
cilian Greek Pope. 

1631—Pope Urban VIII confers 
the title of “Eminence” on Cardi- 
nals instead of the old “Excel- 
lency,” which had now acquired a 
civil sense as applied to Ambassa- 
dors and other laymen. 

1840—Birth of Cardinal Bégin, 
future Archbishop of Quebec. 


1876—New Catholic University 
opened in Paris by the Archbishop. 

1879—Collection of private prop- 
erty of the late Pius IX put up to 
sale in the Vatican. The same day 
the Congregation of Rites issues a 
warning to the faithful against 
making merchandise of such relics. 

1920—League of St. Brigid is 
formed in Ireland to combat grow- 
ing immodesty in women’s dress. 


January Eleventh 

804—Death of St. Paulinus, Pat- 
riarch. 

1812—Birth of James Brown, 
first post-“reformation” Bishop of 
Shrewsbury, England, the country 
prior to the Restoration of the 
Hierarchy in 1850, having been di- 
vided into Apostolic “Districts.” 

1847—Birth of Mary Gasquet, 
sister of Cardinal Gasquet, the fam- 
ous scholar. She died in 1925 in 
St. Joseph’s Hospice for the Dying, 
London. 

1915—Death of Archbishop Rior- 
dan of San Francisco. 


Jauary Twelfth 

1111—Henry V of the Holy 
Roman Empire presents himself at 
St. Peter’s, Rome, for his corona- 
tion but the Pope refuses to crown 
him. 

1209—Pope Innocent threatens 
King John of England with ex- 
communication. The Kingdom af- 
terwards put under Interdict. 

1834—John McCloskey ordained. 
He was the second Archbishop of 
New York and the first native-born 
American to become a Cardinal. 
He was also the first man born in 
New York State to enter the secu- 
lar priesthood. 

1845—Doctor Murphy, the first 
Bishop of Adelaide, Australia, re- 
ceives a gift of £2,000 which en- 
ables him to begin church-building. 


January Thirteenth 


1199—Pope Innocent III negoti- 
ates a three years’ truce between 
England and France. 

1377—Yielding to the entreaties 
of St. Catherine of Siena, Pope 
Gregory moves the Papal See from 
Avignon back to Rome. 

1822—Edward Fewick, first 
Bishop of Cincinnati, consecrated. 
On arrival finds his “cathedral” a 
log church on outskirts of city and 
very inaccessible, so has it put on 
rollers and moved to site now oc- 
cupied by College of St. Francis 
Xavier. Perhaps the first instance 
of a building being moved by rollers. 





1838—(A Saturday.) Bishop 
Pompallier celebrates Mass at Ho- 
kianga ; probably first Mass in New 
Zealand. 

1847—Pius IX preaches sermon 
in the church of Santa Andrea della 
Valle, probably the first instance 
for three centuries of a Pope 
preaching in a parish church of 
Rome. The occasion was entirely 
unpremeditated, the proper 
preacher having by some accident 
been delayed and the Pope taking 
his place in a hurry. 

1917—Death of Archbishop 
Dunne, first Archbishop of Bris- 
bane Australia. 

1921—Marian Congress opens in 
India. Twenty-four Bishops and 
twelve thousand laity present. 


January Fourteenth 

1739—Pope _interdicts 
blies of Freemasons. 

1822—Mr. Hugh O’Connor, a 
Dublin merchant, begs as a favor 
to be admitted to the Dublin Guild 
of Merchants. In view of the stat- 
ute forbidding any Roman Catholic 
to be admitted to any “Corpora- 
tion,” his petition was rejected. 

1892—Death of Cardinal Man- 
ning, second Cardinal of England 
since the “reformation.” 

1898—Death of Father Tosti, 
S.J., first Prefect-Apestolic of 
Alaska. When taken over by the 
United States from Russia in 1867, 
there were no Catholics at all in 
Alaska. 

1901—Catholic Peers in English 
House of Lords protest against the 
anti-Transubstantiation Oath of 
the King. Every King on taking 
his Accession had to and has to 
swear to maintain the Protestant 
Religion as by Law Established, 
his Declaration against the Doc- 
trine of Transubstantiation being 
couched in peculiarly offensive 
terms, now much modified in gen- 
eral tone. 


Assem- 


January Fifteenth 

1208—Assassination of Pierre de 
Caslenau, one of the Papal Legates 
for the suppression of heresy. 

1535—Henry VIII, the Much 
Married, grants himself the title of 
“On Earth Supreme Head of the 
Church of England.” 

1580—First Jesuit missionaries 
from Goa begin their overland 
journey to Court of Abkar, the 
“Great Khan.” 

1823—Jean Louis Lefebvre, first 
Bishop of Boston, then Arch- 
bishop, then Cardinal, is on account 
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f his ill-health transferred back to 
his native country, becoming 
Bishop of Montauban in France. 
\merican Catholics and even non- 
Catholics protest. “‘What is to 
become of the Church in America! 
[here are no Protestants in Mon- 
tauban, “but here we are all Bish- 
op’s men.” 
1844—Start of the trial of Daniel 
O’Connell, the Irish Liberator. 
\ sentence of twelve months im- 
prisonment given by English courts 
“sedition.” 
1907—-Meeting of seventy-eight 
French Bishops to consider anti- 
lerical policy of the Government. 
1915—First German shell hits 
statue of Blessed Virgin Mary on 
top of Albert Basilica, France. This 
as the famous “Leaning Virgin,” 
| as there was a popular super- 
stition that the war would end 
hen the Figure fell, it was 
propped up by British Army Engi- 
neers, not finally collapsing until 
March of 1918. 


January Sixteenth 


1220—Execution of five Francis- 

in missionaries in Morocco. Can- 
onized in 1481. 

1543—English Parliament for- 
bids “Women, Apprentices,” etc., 
to read the New Testament in Eng- 
lish 


1846—‘20,000 of the more re- 
spectable of Irish Romanists re- 
eive through the Post Office a 
tract entreating them to turn from 


the errors of Popery.” The kind 
sender, a Church of England cler- 
gyman, signs himself “A Voice 
from Heaven to Ireland.” Nothing 
1 particular happens. 

1847—Death at Munich, Ger- 
many, of Frank Michael Sigismund 
who rediscovered the secret of col- 
ring glass. Secret lost since the 

eformation.” 

1873—Msgr. Mermillod, the Pa- 
pal Nuncio, expelled from Switzer- 
and. 

1885—Death of Bishop Quinn, 
first Bishop of Bathurst, Australia. 
‘lad been instrumental in raising 
the Irish Brigade that fought for 
he Pope in 1860. 

1893—Archbishop Logue of Ar- 
magh, Ireland, created Cardinal. 


January Seventeenth 


356—Traditional date death of 
st. Anthony the Great, founder of 
Catholic -monasticism. 

1504—Birth of Pms V, Pope 
trom 1566 to 1572. Added te Litany 


of Loretto invocation of “Help of 
Christians” in memory of victory 
of sea battle of Lepanto, when the 
Turks were beaten back from Eu- 
rope. October 7, 1571. 

1871—Apparition of Blessed Vir- 
gin Mary at Pontmain, France, at 
exact point where the Prussian 
Armies on following day ceased 
their advance on Paris. There is 
erected there now a huge National 
Basilica. 

January Eighteenth 

1095—Death of St. Wulfston, 
Bishop of Worcester. Largely in- 
strumental in stopping Bristol 
Slave Trade by which Irish slaves 
were then brought into England. 

1562—Council of Trent confirms 
as incontrovertible the Dogma of 
Transubstantiation. 

1862—Pastoral of Bishop of Tar- 
bes (France) lays down that Mary 
Immaculate, the Mother of God, 
had actually appeared at Lourdes 
to Blessed Bernadette Soubirous. 

1871—President Moreno of Ec- 
uador writes that his country, “fee- 
ble though it be relatively and at 
an enormous distance from the the- 
atre of events,” feels itself bound 
to protest against the Occupation 
of Rome and accordingly breaks 
all diplomatic negotiations with the 
Italian Government. 

1886—Pope offers Order of 
Christ to his former enemy, Prince 
Bismark of Germany. 

1896—Decree of Holy Office per- 
mits membership in certain Secret 
Societies which are really Benefit 
Societies. 

1915—Pope appeals to Catholic 
press of United States to cooperate 
in the sublime mission of Peace. 


January Nineteenth 

1787—Born in Cork, Mary Aik- 
enhead, foundress of the Irish Sis- 
ters of Charity. Daughter of an 
Anglican father. 

1868—Death at Marquette, 
Michigan, of Bishop Frederick Ba- 
raga, aged 70. First Bishop of Mar- 
quette. Compiled first known Chip- 
pewa grammar. 

1908—Article by Father Bernard 
Vaughan, the famous English Jes- 
uit preacher, in a London popular 
paper on “Why I am Fighting 
Sweating.” “Not to know the 
poor,” he writes, “is not to know 
Jesus Christ.” 


January Twentieth 
250—Death of St. Fabian, Pope 
and Martyr. 
1561—Father David Wolfe, S.J., 


reaches Cork, Ireland, as Papal 
Emissary. Finds most of the 


churches already in ruins. 


1746—Sailors’ mob wrecks Pop- 
ish Masshouse in Sunderland, Eng- 
land, drives away Mr. Hankins, 
the priest, and burns everything 
found in the house. Similar riots 
were going on all over England, 
the Jacobite rising of 1745 having 
brought about a great anti-Popery 
scare. 

1883—Pope writes to Archbishop 
McCabe ordering him to exhort his 
clergy against the Secret Political 
Societies then rampant in Ireland. 


January Twenty-first 


1549—Act of Uniformity and 
English Parliament makes use of 
Book of Common Prayer compul- 
sory. 

1585—Twenty-one Massing 
priests shipped from Tower of Lon- 
don to France and banished from 
the Realm of England forever. 

1713—St. Alphonsus Liguori 
takes his degree as Doctor of 
Laws. 

1793—Execution of Louis XVI 
of France, entered in register as 
“Louis Capet, profession or occu- 
pation, Last King of the French.” 
Mass now annually said for him at 
St. Germain 1l’Auxerrois, the old 
parish church of the Kings of 
France. 

1891—All Catholic Churches in 
Russia closed by police order. 

1892—Funeral of Cardinal Man- 
ning in London. Procession four 
miles long, unequalled in London 
since funeral of Cardinal Wiseman 
in 1865 and of the Duke of Well- 
ington in 1851. 

1895—ApoS&tolic Delegation now 
appointed for U.S. A. 


January Twenty-second 


1498—St. Vincent’s Day and Co- 
lumbus discovers St. Vincent’s 
Island in West Indies. 

1899—Papal Encyclical to Cardi- 
nal Gibbons, -Archbishop of Balti- 
more, denounces “Americanism.” 

1902—Death of Mr. F. G. Lee, an 
English gentleman who as an An- 
glican clergyman had distinguished 
himself by his “extreme” views, 
once indeed getting himself conse- 
crated as “Bishop of Dorchester”— 
a See extinct many centuries—by 
an “Old Catholic” dignitary on the 
Continent. Became, however, a 
convert and died as a Catholic lay- 
man. 

1922—Death of Pope Benedict 
XV. 
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January Twenty-third 
1542—Letter from Luther to 
Justus Jons about “the godless 
assurance of the great masses since 
the abolition of the old ‘religion’.” 
Luther thinks that all will come 
right in time. 

1789—Purchase of site of 
Georgetown University, Washing- 
ton. One and a half acres bought 
for £75 in the money of the day. 

1814—Napoleon frees the Pope 
and allows his return from Savona 
to Rome. 

1871—Italian Crown Prince 
Humbert enters the Apostolic Pal- 
ace of the Quirinal. Keys refused 
him, so his soldiers break open the 
doors. 

1926—Death of the famous Car- 
dinal Mercier of the Great War. 

January Twenty-fourth 

97—Traditional date of death of 
St. Timothy, the “Beloved Disci- 
ple” of St. Paul. Bishop of Ephesus 
and Martyr. “eee 

1842—Charles Januarius Edward 
Acton created Cardinal. This was 
an Englishman who was born in 
Naples, hence his second name. 
Unele of Lord Acton, the famous 
historical scholar. 

1868—Papal Brief restores. the 
ancient Order of the Holy Sepul- 
chre. 

1892—Rivalries between Prot- 
estant and Catholic missions in 
Uganda, Africa, reach their height 
this day, with machine guns being 
actually trained on the Catholic 
posts. The business was entirely 
political, the English authorities 
anxious for Uganda as a “sphere 
of influence” being naturally vio- 
lently opposed to the French-speak- 
ing Catholic priests. 

January Twenty-fifth 

1147—Archbishop Fulcher of 
Tyre, now taken by the Crusaders, 
elected Patriarch of Jerusalem. 

1532—Pope Clement sends 
Henry VIII of England a Brief of 
Reproof for his desertion of his 
wife and his cohabitation with 
Anne Boleyn. 

1813—S econd Concordat be- 
tween Napoleon and the Holy See 
signed at Fontainebleau. 

1816—Foundation of Order of 
Oblates of Mary Immaculate. 
_ 1874—First Catholic Benevolent 
Society in United States Army 
tounded at Fort Monroe, Virginia. 

1897—Pope Leo XIII promul- 
gates new Constitution of Offices 
and Duties for the Censorship of 
Books. 





January Twenty-sixth 

167—Death of St. Polycarp, 
3ishop of Smyrna who had been 
consecrated by St. John the Apos- 
tle. 

680—Death of St. Bathild. A 
British slave girl who became a 
French Queen and founded the 
Abbey of Corbie, France. Corbie 
was famous in the World War. 

1564—Pope confirms the Defini- 
tions of the Council of Trent. 

1831—London Common Council 
erases the lie on London Monu- 
ment. (The Great Fire of London 
of 1666 was popularly ascribed to 
the Papists, a silly superstition 
which for a century and three- 
quarters was officially commemo- 
rated on the Monument. cf. Pope’s 
lines—*Where’s London’s column 
pointing to the skies ‘Like a tall 
bully lifts its head and lies’.’’) 

1916—Benedict XV declares as 
Martyrs certain sufferers for Cath- 
olicism during the Terror of the 
French Revolution. 


January Twenty-seventh 

672—Death of St. Vitalian, the 
Pope who sent Archbishop Theo- 
dore to Canterbury, England. 

1077—Henry, Emperor of Ger- 
many, after three days’ Penance 
and Humiliation at the Gate of 
Canossa, waiting in the snow to 
be received by the Pope, is admit- 
ted once more into the Church. 
(Within one year had again vio- 
lated his Oath.) 

1641—King of England peti- 
tioned by Parliament to execute 
seven Irish Catholic priests then 
in custody in England. 

1927—-Opening of St. George’s 
Jesuit College, Salisbury, Rhodesia, 
Africa, on a site presented in 1893 
to the Society by the Rhodesian 
Chartered Company; this was the 
Company of the Cecil Rhodes of 
the scholarships. Rhodesia called 
after him. 


January Twenty-eighth 

1369—Translation to Toulouse, 
France, of the relics of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. 

1547—Death of Henry VIII, the 
“reformer” English King, “On 
Earth Head of the Church of Eng- 
land as by Law Established,” the 
“Defender of the Faith” of his own 
coinage, and the happy husband of 
six unhappy wives. 

1610—City of London signs 
agreement to take over as a com- 
mercial venture the whole county 
of Coleraine in Ireland. This had 


been seized by the Government 
from the Papists and its owners 
expelled. A famous example of the 
old Plantations System, the land 
being let at low rates to some cor- 
poration which then let it out again 
at much higher rates to selected 
Planters of sound Protestant views, 
the Catholic owners of the land, if 
kept at all, being retained as slaves. 
January Twenty-ninth 

1623—Translation to Annecey of 
the body of St. Francis de Sales, 
Doctor of the Church and Bishop 
of Geneva, who won back for Cath- 
olicism an entire district which had 
adopted the “reformed” views. 

1874—Ely Chapel, Holborn, Lon- 
don, purchased by the Fathers of 
Order of Charity. This had been 
the chapel of the Town Palace of 
the pre-“reformation” Bishops of 
Ely, and, confiscated at the “refor- 
mation,” had been used as a brew- 
ery. It was the first instance in 
England of a_ pre-“reformation” 
church coming into Catholic hands. 

1902—Transvaal, South Africa, 
ceases to be a Prefecture-Apostolic 
and becomes a Vicariate. (For 
many years in Dutch South Africa 
a Catholic priest had been liable to 
death, even if his landing had been 
from a shipwreck by accident.) 

January Thirtieth 

1688 — The Pope creates four 
Districts or Vicariates Apostolic 
for England, the Hierarchy being 
then non-existent. 

1853—Archbishop of Paris mar- 
ries Napoleon III to Eugenie in 
Notre Dame. 

1862—New law regulates rela- 
tions of Church and State in Wor- 
temburg, Germany. 

January Thirty-first 

1794—Twenty-six Nuns, Daugh- 
ters of La Sagesse, captured by the 
French Revolutionaries of the Ter- 
ror and mostly martyred. (Their 
title based on “True Wisdom being 
the Foolishness of the Cross.”) 

1868—London “Times” reports 
two lads as running away from 
Worcester Poorhouse “to fight for 
the Pope.” (This was the time 
when Foreign Legions were being 
enlisted for the Armies of the 
States of the Church. The two 
lads in question were assisted to 
Rome and did join the Papal Ar- 
mies.) 

1888—Death of Giovanni Mel- 
choir Bosco, the Blessed Don 
Bosco, founder of the Salesian So- 
ciety. 
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AILWAYS do not make at all a 
R bad start for a chapter, so let 
us have a look at my cards on 

the subject. Only I am ever 

so sorry to say that something has 
gone a bit wrong and that the Rail- 
ways are all muddled up with Coaches 
and that you will have to have them 
too. Now the very first real English 
carriage dates only from the Four- 
teenth Century and is shown in a 
miniature painted in the Louterell 
Psalter, but before this, in 1273, we 
have a record of Pope Gregory X 
entering Milan in what the books 
called a “charette,” all upholstered 


with sky-blue velvet powdered with 


golden lilies. But as far as I can 
make eut, this sort of thing must 
have been an exception, for in 1564 
we have Pius IV exhorting the Card- 
inals and Bishops to ride horseback 
and to leave the new-fangled coaches 
to women. And for another couple 
of centuries the Popes themselves did 
mostly ride horseback even in their 
State Processions. I have a note that 
Clement XIV was the last to ride 
like this. Then his horse stumbled 
and fell and the crowd took it for a 
bad omen, This was in 1769, and it 
was the very last time that a Pope 
ever rode horseback in state. 


The Pope’s Coach 


A™ this, they drove in carriages, 
and we have a description of the 
State Coach used up to the time 
of Pius IX and before the Fall of 
the Temporal Power made him, as 
the Prisoner of the Vatican, unable 
to drive through Rome. It was of 
scarlet and gold, and over the roof 
were flying cherubs blowing trumpets 
and uniting to hold up the Papal 
Tiara. It was drawn by six white 
horses, and there was no seat for a 
coachman, each pair of horses having 
its postillion. Then inside the coach 
was a pair of arms fixed to the middle 
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of the seat facing the horses, so that 
although the Pope could invite a guest 
or even two guests to join him in a 
drive, nobody could sit on the same 
seat with him. This then was the old 
Papal Coach of State, and it disap- 
peared from use in 1870. 

After the Fall of the Temporal 
Power there was, of course, no fur- 
ther use for a coach for processions, 
and the succeeding Popes used to 
take their drives in the Vatican 
grounds in quite an ordinary car- 
riage such as any private gentleman 
might have used. But even about 
this, I have one little story. On July 
15, 1890, the carriage diverged from 
its usual route, driving on the road 
towards the old Papal Mint. And 
before minutes had passed, the news- 
paper wires from Rome were hum- 
ming with the tidings that Leo XIII 
was “coming out at last.” The self- 
imposed Imprisonment in the Vatican 
was over, and for the first time since 
1870 a Pope was coming out of the 
Papal Precincts into the Rome of the 
Italian Government. And every paper 
in the world next day had something 
to say about it and about the tremen- 
dous political principle which it in- 
volved. Only it was not true. The 
Mint was. inside the Papal Precincts, 
and though the carriage had taken a 
new route it turned back a minute or 
so later and Leo XIII had avoided 
recognizing the Italian Sovereignty. 
Quite a trifle it was, but I thought 
it worth the noting. 

And that is all that I have got 
about the Papal Coaches, though 
every book on the Rome of before 
1870 and the change has something 
to say about the old Cardinals’ Car- 
riages. It was not the etiquette, you 
see, of the Old Rome for a Cardinal 
to walk even the shortest distance, 
and so every Cardinal had somehow 
to have his carriage whether he could 
afford it or not. And, as a good many 
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of the Cardinals were extremely poor 
men, some of the carriages were of 
peculiar shabbiness, with servants in 
rusty livery and even harness hung 
together by odd bits of straps. So 
every English travel-book on the pre- 
1870 Rome makes extremely funny 
jokes about the ridiculous carriages 
of the Cardinals and all their pomp 
and ceremony. Prosperous Anglican 
clerics with a scholarly taste for arch- 
aeology and a few months to spare 
for a Continental holiday and a few 
hundreds of pounds to spend on it, 
were bitterly sarcastic about the busi- 
ness of the Cardinals’ Carriages. 


Papal Railways 


P Sg hy point that has led to 
a deal of quiet humor is the fact 
that there still exists in the Papal Es- 
tablishment a Superintendent of Post- 
ing, which meant Posting Horses, 
though the post, of course, has long 
been a sinecure. Though why a 
Roman Superintendent of Posting 
should be so very much funnier than 
a London Gold-stick-in-Waiting I 
for one cannot see. 

There were existing in the old 
States of the Church two separate 
railways, the Pope being extremely 
interested in the new locomotion and 
encouraging its inception and devel- 
opment. One ran from Rome to 
Frascati and the other from Rome 
to Civia Vecchia, the west coast port, 
we may remember, of the Papal 
States. In 1857 the directors of the 
latter line built a special carriage for 
the Pope and made a present of it to 
His Holiness. We have a record of 
Pius IX using it when in, the July 
of 1860, he visited Civita Vecchia on 
one of his periodical tours of inspec- 
tion round his tiny kingdom. We 
know a certain amount about this 
coach. It cost about $27,500 and was 
mounted on bogies, which made it 
rather unusual for that period of rail- 
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way history. It consisted of three 
compartments, an Oratory, a robing- 
room or anti-chamber, and a throne- 
room or drawing room for the use 
of receptions on station platforms. 
There was an original painting by 
Millet of the Immaculate Conception 
in the Oratory, while the throne-room 
was decorated with panels by cele- 
brated artists, one, by the way, de- 
picting the Pontiff blessing the rail- 
way. So very ornate was the carriage 
that in 1858, on its completion, it 
was proposed to exhibit it at the Paris 
Exhibition of that year, while in 
1911, a little aged and tarnished, it 
was actually shown at a Rome Exhi- 
bition. There is, by the way, a pic- 
ture of the thing in Ernest Prother- 
oe’s “Railways of the World.” 

The other Roman railway, that to 
Frascati, also had its special Papal 
Carriage, and carved outside the 
saloon were the words “Ite Per Mun- 
dum Universum” (Go Through the 
Whole World), while inside the car- 
riage was the Latin of the text that 
speaks of the Chariot of Fire with 
Steeds and Rains of Flame. Then 
there was the Papal Arms and under- 
neath the Latin for the text about 
“Every Valley shall be filled up and 
every Mountain and Hill brought 
down. The Crooked Ways shall be 
made straight and the Rough Paths 
made Smooth.” Because when in 
June, 1927, to mark the centenary of 
the first French Railway there were 
celebrations in St. Etienne, the rail- 
way town, and a special service in 
St. Charles’s Church there with the 
railway directors and Cardinal Mau- 
rin present at it, the preacher con- 
fessed that he could not easily think 
of a suitable text to preach from. 
And I was wondering if the texts 
quoted above might not have done. 

Religion in Railways 

HERE is another bit that I have 

about French Railways, and that 
comes on August 4th, 1858. Queen 
Victoria was visiting France and was 
at Cherbourg and the place of course 
was all “en féte.” And then as the 
English contractors had just finished 
the new lines that they had been lay- 
ing down to link up with the French 
dock-yard, they thought they might 
as well have the celebrations for those 
at the same time. Only the French 
brought in a Bishop to bless the new 
engines and lines, and I had a really 
very delightful picture of the business 
cut out of an ancient paper. With 


the sturdily English contractor gen- 
tlemen, frock-coats, whiskers, and all, 


every man jack of them stiffly and 
furiously Protestant, standing rigor- 
ously by their engines and trying 
hard to pretend to look as though 
they did not know that a Popish 
Bishop was within a few yards of 
them. 

Then I’ve got a note about a 
Chapel for strangers being opened in 
Munich station so that passengers be- 
tween trains might be able to attend 
Mass. Another note about immoral 
books and indecent papers being 
banned from the bookstalls of the 
Eastern Railway of France on the 
representations of the Catholic Union 
of Rheims, and of special Pullman- 
car train being painted Cardinal Red 
on purpose to take Monsignor Bon- 
zano as the Papal Delegate from New 
York to Chicago for the Eucharistic 
Congress of a couple of years or so 
back. And in Italy the first Papal 
Train ever run since the days of 1870 
was that carrying the late Cardinal 
Merry del Val, as Papal Legate, from 
Rome to Assisi. And one more note 
less pleasant. On August 24, 1873, 
Armagh Cathedral in Ireland was’ 
dedicated and special trains were run. 
And Orange mobs threw stones and 
all the carriage windows were broken 
and many people hurt. And the Prot- 
estant rioters burnt down Armagh 
Station. It takes all sorts, they say, 
to. make a world, and it certainly 
takes all sorts of notes to make my 
Card Index. And after Railways, 
what about having a look at Canals? 


Swamps and Canals 


} te England, of course, you can go 
back just about as far as you like 
because wherever there was a bit of 
swampy land that nobody else wanted, 
you found the Monks going and 
building a Monastery there as the 
ideal place for prayer and solitude. 
And then they generally began to 
drain it and cut dykes and canals. 
Half the Lincolnshire fenlands are 
monk-drained. And then I come to 
1612 and Paul V cutting the old 
Tiber Canal. Only what we were 
really after was something big, and 
perhaps the Suez Canal might do. 
On November 16, 1869, its opening 
was solemnly blessed by Monsignor 
Bauer, confessor to the French Em- 
press Eugenie. And there is a pic- 
ture of it in an old “Illustrated Lon- 
don News” of December 11. Forty- 
four years later, by the way, when 
on November 20, 1913, they opened 
the Panama Canal, the very first boat 
ever allowed to go through was the 
little French steamer “Louise.” There 


was a point of sentiment about it. It 
had been waiting a quarter of a cen- 
tury for the chance. When Lesseps 
of the Suez Canal came out to fail 
at Panama, this “Louise” was one 
of the French launches that came 
with him. And so years and years 
later the American engineers thought 
that it would be a pretty compliment 
to the dead engineer to let his ship 
through first of all the world’s traffic. 

There is, by the way, quite a little 
story about Panama even without the 
Canal. There was a Railway first, 
you know. And though it is only a 
short length of line, they were five 
years, from 1850 to 1855, trying to 
build. the thing, so awful were the 
conditions and the fevers. Chinese 
labor they tried, and eight hundred 
Chinamen died in no time. Then 
there were Spaniards and they died, 
too, and Negroes, and they died. 
Today you can see the results of the 
half-breeds of many nations. And 
then they tried Irish navvies, and 
they died worse than any of the 
others. Only before they died they 
built the railway. And for some 
years it paid about the highest divi- 
dends of any railway in the world, 
until the Pacific Steam Navigation 
ships began to cut into the railway’s 
very high freightage. Then they 
thought of the Canal, and on Janu- 
ary 1, 1880, the Bishop of Panama 
blessed the enterprise. And the rest 
of the story we know. And my only 
other Panama entry is of October 2, 
1913, when an earthquake broke the 
famous arch of Santo Domingo 
Church. Why it was famous was 
because the arch was made out of 
one single flat stone. 


Some Prophecies 


ROPHECIES we once said we would 
talk about, did we not? And 

I can find a few quite interesting 
ones. To begin with there is St. Mal- 
achy, and everyone, of course, knows 
all about him (except myself, and I 
have just had to look him up). But 
he was Archbishop of Armagh in the 
eleven hundreds, a friend of St. Ber- 
nard, and was appointed by Innocent 
II as Papal Legate for All Ireland. 
There are some very odd prophecies 
ascribed to him, mostly purporting to 
foretell the future Popes. And peo- 
ple have worked out how each proph- 
ecy fits in with such and such papal 
mottoes and so forth. Oddly conch 
sive they seem, and they must have 
been quoted times without count. I 
do not propose to set them all out 
here. Next time a Pope dies, you 
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ll probably find the list—right or 
ong—set out by some newspaper 

‘ other. All I wanted to say was 
that from these prophecies of St. 
Malachy someone has managed to 
work out the date of the End of the 
World. You will find the reference 
given in “Chambers’ Magazine” for 
1922, part ii, page 577. The pre- 
sumption of course is that no reader 
velieves in nonsense like that and 
that nobody wants to know the date. 
So I have put it in the Index instead, 
gainst End of the World. And now 
suppose I shall never have the fun 

' knowing how many people look 


up. 


Sir Humphrey’s Prophecy 


— HuMpHREY Davy made an odd 
Prophecy. Yes, I mean the man 
who invented coal mines or miners’ 
lamps or something. And this is the 
story. In 1812 he was visiting 
France. A great scientist, he was at 
height of his fame. The lamp 
had just been invented, and a Knight- 
hood from the Prince Regent had 
been the result. He had, too, recently 
married, the lady being a connection 
f Sir Walter Scott. In a way, he 
was on his honeymoon. Now Napo- 
leon, always anxious to befriend men 
of science of whatever country, ac- 
rded a very special welcome to Sir 
Humphrey. He had an interview and 
so forth. And what is more, he was 
‘ranted particular permission to see 
the Pope. This was Pius VII who 
vas then at Fontainebleau nominally 
is guest and really as prisoner of 
the Emperor. He was not exactly 
“on show.” Not even Napoleon dare 
do that. But it was an occasion of 
roving to a distinguished English- 
man what a great and powerful man 
in Emperor could be. And the Pope, 
), Was anxious to see Davy. Frail 
und old and nearly dying as he might 
the Pontiff was yet interested in 
science and invention. And on July 
20, 1812, the pair met. Sir Humphrey 
course was a Protestant, but he 
was a Protestant gentleman, and so 
he account in his own diary says 


1 


that the Pope received him with the 
most distinguished courtesy and kind- 

\nd then, the diary goes on, the 
Pope launched into a discourse on 
opean politics and particularly on 
Russia. Some great event, he said, 
was already at hand that would once 
again restore him to Rome and the 
Throne of St. Peter. It was not a 
discourse but a prophecy, so the diary 
says, and Sir Humphrey, impressed 


Eur 


by a Power in which as a Protestant 
scientist he had always before re- 
fused to believe, held out to the Holy 
Father a chaplet of beads which, as 
a casual sightseer, he had picked up 
on his honeymoon travel through the 
Holy Land. And these, blessed by 
the Pope, the Protestant ever after 
treasured. And the curious thing was 
that within months it had all come 
true. Napoleon’s Army had melted 
away in Russia and the Pope King, 
no longer prisoner or exile, rode in 
triumph through the Roman streets. 
But how the Pope knew, I cannot 
say. 

St. Joan of Arc gives us another 
prophecy that came true, only it is 
fairly well-known. But she prophe- 
sied that the English would lose 
Paris within so many months—and 
they did. And then there was the 
other quite famous story about 
Jacques de Molay, the last Grand 
Master of the Templars, who when 
dying solemnly summoned the King 
of France to “meet him within six 
months.” And six months later, the 
King was dead. Another “king” 
prophecy has to do with Henry VIII. 
Preaching before the King, Father 
William Peto, a Franciscan Friar (he 
was later Papal Legate and a Car- 
dinal) denounced the famous: divorce 
and threatened the monarch with the 
fate of Ahab, “whose blood the dogs 
licked up.” Years later when the 
King had died and when the Royal 
Corpse rested one night at the plun- 
dered Syon Abbey on its royal way 
to Windsor, the servants said that by 
some accident this horror was allowed 
literally to happen. And when the 
story spread, the Friar-Cardinal’s 
sermon was remembered throughout 
the length and breadth of England. 


A Martyr Prophecies 


O™ of the Tyburn Martyrs at the 
Marble Arch in London is said 
when dying to have prophesied that 
one day a Convent would be estab- 
lished on the very spot of the mar- 
tyrdoms. And today there is a Con- 
vent there of Perpetual Adoration. 
Another martyr prophecy is at least 
curious. This was of Blessed John 
Forest, a Franciscan who was burned 
alive at Smithfield in London. It was 
in 1538 and all the Old Faith was 
being pulled down as fast as the King 
could pull it down. Amongst other 
Popish relics was a statue that they 
had brought up from Wales to Lon- 
don, and they threw the rubbish on 
the fire to let it burn like the Fran- 
cisean, Only there were plenty of 


poor and common people who re- 
membered an old prophecy about that 
particular Image. That one day it 
would set a forest on fire. 

Then there was still another proph- 
ecy attributed to Father Nicholas 
Postgate as late as 1679; which, by 
the way, was as late as he could be, 
because on August 7th of that year 
they executed him, old gentleman of 
82 though he was. And while he 
was lying in York Gaol waiting to be 
executed, he was visited by two 
ladies, a Mrs. Fairfax of York and 
a Mrs. Meynell of Kilvington near 
York. And to one of them the old 
priest prophecied that she would be 
delivered of a son. And a few months 
afterwards, it came true. But the 
Father of course was dead by that 
time. 


Quetzalcoatl 


HEN there is one more rather 
queer prophecy that I would like 
to put down, in spite of it not being a 
Catholic one. I have it carded under 
Quetzalcoatl which is in Mexico, and 
it has to do with the Conquest of 
Mexico by Cortez and his Spaniards. 
Because it was a great deal easier 
owing to a very ancient Mexican 
prophecy that some day their coun- 
try would be visited again by white 
men wearing beards. They took the 
Spaniards for the fulfilment of the 
prophecy and let them conquer the 
country a great deal more easily than 
they otherwise would have done. And 
now scholars are rather wondering 
whether the original of Quetzalcoatl 
may not have been some Norseman 
priest of perhaps the eleventh cen- 
tury, wandering down southwards 
from Vinland or Maine and _ the 
Viking landing of Leif Ericson. 
And next to Prophecies I have 
got Protestants. At least, to be accu- 
rate, I have first got Protesting Dis- 
senters. Only by rights, the cards 
ought to be kept entirely separate. 
For “Protesting Dissenters” was a 
name which in England it was once 
proposed to give to Roman Catholics. 
Because the Church of England ob- 
jected to them being called Catholics, 
and every decent person objected to 
the very sound of Rome. (Once, by 
the way, it was always pronounced in 
England either as Rowm or as Room. 
This was in the eighteenth century, 
and when it was absolutely necessary 
to mention “Rome” at all, which of 
course was as seldom as possible, it 
went by one or other of these two 
pronunciations. And then in the mid- 
dle of the eighteen hundreds we were 
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generally called Cartholics. Any- 
way, as 1 say, we once were very 
nearly becoming officially Protesting 
Dissenters. Only we protested so 
very strongly against the plan that it 
had to be dropped. And so we come 
in the cards to genuine Protestants. 
I have several little stray notes on 
the subject, and quite pleasant some 
of them are. And then again there 
are some that are not quite so pleas- 
ant at all. 


Two Bishops 


I LIKE to begin with the bit about 
Leo XIII and his letter of July 
25, 1898, to the Scottish Bishops. 
There are, says His Holiness, “many 
of the Scottish people who do not 
agree with us in Faith but who sin- 
cerely love the Name of Christ.” 
And then there is my card about 
Bishop Wilson. He was a Protes- 
tant Bishop, the Bishop of Sodor and 
Man, and he was consecrated in 1698, 
and was a very gentle, saintly and 
scholarly Protestant Bishop who was 
the author of several little devotional 
works, And there was a letter to hint 
from Cardinal Fleury of France, 
Prince of the Church of Rome. He 
wrote, he said, because he thought 
he would like to. They two, he be- 
lieved, were in their different Creeds 
the two oldest and, so he thought, 
the two poorest Bishops in all Eu- 
rope. 

And if only I can find the card, 
there is another that I rather want. 
About Sweden. Because in 1858 the 
Penal Laws against Roman Catholics 
were abolished through the influence 
of the Evangelical Alliance. My ref- 
erence is under Sir Culling Eardley 
in the Dictionary of National Biogra- 
phy, and if it is true, I like it. I have 
one more rather akin. Where in 
1792, July 12, an Assembly of Bel- 
fast Protestant Volunteers formu- 
lates a Petition to Parliament for the 
Emancipation of “our too long op- 
pressed brethren, the Roman Cath- 
olics, while preserving unimpaired 
the Protestant Government of this 
country.” Mr. O’Neill, the M. P. for 
Antrim, presented the Petition to 
Parliament who promptly rejected it. 
But I liked the try at any rate. 

Coming to the other sort of Prot- 
estant cards, some of them of course 
are simply funny. I like my Kentish 
Fire, that business where you all clap 
hands in time—or else stamp feet to 
a regular beat. It started, they say, 
at the Protestant Meetings held in 
Kent in 1828 and 1829 to protest 
against the proposed Catholic Relief 


Act. The Relief, such as it was, went 
through, of course, and in 1929 they 
were holding its Centenary Celebra- 
tions in London and arguing hotly 
whether twenty thousand or thirty 
thousand Catholic men had packed 
themselves into the grounds of West- 
minster Cathedral. But there is still 
Kentish Fire, and small boys get 
their heads smacked for doing it. I 
happen to know this, though I was 
of course a Catholic myself and ig- 
norant of the origin of the thing. 
And then I am quite fond of my 
card of Isaac Vossius, somewhere 
about 1689. He was a very learned 
Protestant divine, so learned in fact 
that they made him a Canon of 
Windsor, And he was the famous 
clerical scholar who was said to be- 
lieve everything and anything except 
the Bible. For if as a Protestant 
clergyman he had a failing of any 
sort, it was perhaps that he could 
not bring himself to believe in God. 
And then I’ve got all about the Ken- 
sit Riots in England, and the London 
“Truth” in 1895 attacking the “Prot- 
estant Truth Society” for failing to 
show any balance sheet of who had 
taken its subscribers’ money. Then 
there is the famous Popish Plot, and 
one of its heroes, Robert Young, be- 
ing pilloried at Bury St. Edmunds. 
“Forger and cheat,” it calls him in the 
Dictionary of National Biography. 


House of Brunswick 


VE got the “Illustrated London 

News” of December 11, 1858, 
reporting the popular indignation at 
the bare idea of the Prince of Wales’ 
proposed trip to Rome. “A scion of 
the House of Brunswick,” it sol- 
emnly says, “ought to scratch Rome 
out of the map.” One way and an- 
other, I must have had quite a lot 
of innocent enjoyment out of the 
“Tilustrated London News.” And 
the term “House of Brunswick,” too, 
has its significance. There used to 
be Brunswick Clubs, “sprigs of the 
Orange Tree,” founded to oppose 
Catholic Emancipation. It is very 
interesting indeed to notice the pop- 
ular idea of Brunswick and German- 
dom and Prussia standing stalwartly 
against the Pope and Popery. And 
especially when I can turn up another 
little note about Gregory XIV being 
the first Pope to recognize the King- 
dom of Prussia at all. 

My King John cards are in their 
way quite funny. I indexed them 
like that so that I could easily re- 
member what they were, only per- 
haps other people would not remem- 


ber quite so weill. Eighteen fifty was 
the date of the Reéstablishment of 
the English Catholic Hierarchy, be- 
cause in the centuries since the pre- 
“reformation” Bishops had been 
killed off by the “reformers” or had 
died in prison, England had been 
governed first by Archpriests and 
then by Vicars-Apostolic of Dis- 
tricts. One District there had been 
at first and then four and then eight. 
And now the time had come when 
we could have real Dioceses and real 
Bishops again. And Cardinal Wise- 
man had addressed an official letter 
about it to Catholic England. “From 
the Flaminian Gate,” it was headed, 
which had to do with his Cardinalate 
in Rome and was only a formal way 
of starting. But it wade an enormous 
sensation, and there were all sorts of 
rumors about Rome coming to con- 
quer England and a secret mobiliza- 
tion of Jesuits and Cardinals and 
people and all that sort of thing. 
Quite a panic, in fact. 


Church Titles 


T was very garefully explained 
That all that was really going to 
happen was that Catholics in Eng- 
land were going to come under Cath- 
olic Bishops and even that, to avoid 
the very least suspicion of hurting 
Anglican feelings, the new Sees 
would be carefully named so as not 
to clash with existing Anglican Sees. 
So we spoke of Salford instead of 
Manchester, and so forth. But it all 
made no difference. There was the 
famous “Durham Letter” with Lord 
Durham giving his views on Papal 
Agression and a storm in the news- 
papers and finally a hurried Act of 
Parliament called the “Ecclesiastical 
Titles’ Act” absolutely forbidding 
any Catholic Episcopal Titles of any 
sort. It was a very ridiculous Act 
and nobody took the faintest notice 
of it and the new Catholic Sees were 
duly created. And many years after- 
wards Parliament remembered about 
its Act and quietly repealed it. And 
today the Establishment in creating 
new Dioceses like Nottingham or 
Portsmouth are content actually to 
copy the Catholic Titles, which shows 
that, Imitation Being the Sincerest 
Form of Flattery, no harm of any 
sort was done. 

But at the time an enormous up- 
roar was caused, and at the Lord 
Mayor’s Banquet in London on 
November 7, 1850, one speaker 
quoted the “Under our feet we'll 
stamp thy Cardinal’s hat” lines from 
Shakespeare’s “King John” and was 
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received with terrific applause. What 
is more odd, he was allowed to read 
practically the whole speech right 
through. Then, again, on September 
22, 1866, when Drury Lane theatre 
redpened they put on “King John” 
and Mr. Phelps declaimed the anti- 
Papal speeches, and to quote from 
my invaluable “Illustrated London 
News” of September 29, 1866, the 
whole vast house resounded to the 
cheering.. And I am very glad indeed 
to have found my King John cards. 

My Nightingale card on the other 
hand is not nearly so humorous, This 
was Miss Florence Nightingale, the 
‘Lady with the Lamp” and the hero- 
ine of the Hospitals of the Crimea. 
She was a Protestant, about as Prot- 
estant as a woman could be, but since 
there were not nearly enough Prot- 
estant trained nurses to staff her 
corps, she applied herself to the 
Roman Catholic authorities in Eng- 
land for help and took out with her 
a certain number of Nursing Sisters 
from a Convent. And, of course, that 
sort of thing would not do. The 
woman was obviously a Jesuit in 


disguise and there were indignant 
letters about it in the papers of the 
day, and one reverend gentleman in 
the name of Protestantism and the 
Established Church made an impas- 
sioned appeal to England to cut off 
all supplies of subscriptions. We had 
sent out, it is true, one hospital sup- 
ply ship filled entirely with right-foot 
boots and the contractors were swin- 
dling the Crimean Army wholesale, 
but better a thousand times that 
every man should die than that a 
woman suspected of being in the pay 
of Popery should be allowed to min- 
ister to their needs. The reverend 
cleric was full of his subject. Then 
on December 6, 1854, Queen Vic- 
toria wrote from Windsor Castle. 
She approved, the noble work of a 
noble woman. (Reference, S. Tool- 
ey’s “Life of Florence Nightingale,” 
page 157.) 


Father Damien 


y last card of all under Prot- 
estant is not humorous at all. 
Father De Veuster, it concerns, the 
Belgian priest whom the world knows 


as the Father Damien of the Society 
of the Sacred Hearts of Jesus and 
Mary. He went out as a lonely 
volunteer to the Leper Island to tend 
the Lepers and in 1889 himself died 
of Leprosy. We will, I think, keep 
this entry rather short, if you please, 
but the point of my card further con- 
cerns a “Reverend” Mr. Hyde. For 
he wrote a little pamphlet’ in which 
he said that he was convinced that 
the Popish Father Damien had only 
exiled himself from decent society 
for one reason, to enjoy an adulter- 
ous intercourse with the native leper 
women. And if anyone cares to 
grub amongst the old Sidney papers 
they will find rather an interesting 
reply that was penned by Robert 
Louis Stevenson. <A Protestant, he 
stated that as a decent man he felt it 
his duty to say something. And the 
letter with which he scourged the 
Hyde man is in its way a masterpiece 
of enfuried writing. Hyde, that was 
the name. And I suppose that it is 
impossible for a literary person try- 
ing to write a book to spit at the 
name. But it does seem rather a pity. 








f on night of Baby Jesus’ birth, 


The Uninvited Host 


By SISTER MARY BENVENUTA, O.P. 


He had no share in all the fun; 











The angels all were making mirth; 
Not so the churlish folk of earth. 


Our Lady could not find a bed, 
Nor where to lay her Son’s wee head. 
There was no room, the people said. 


We keep our Christmas, knowing how 
Her Child was God, and hail Him now 
With carolling and holly-bough. 


The folk go bustling all about, 
But sometimes in the merry rout 
The littleJesus is left out. 


I dreamt one Christmas night He came 
From house to house, where song and game 
Were loud, but no one spoke His Name. 


In every heart I saw Him look 
(He read them as you’d read a book), 
To find Himself one little nook. 


It was His birthday feast, yet none 
Gave thought to Him, God’s darling Son. 


I wonder, now, what you would do 
If you’d had a birthday party too, 
And no one there once thought of you. 


E32 Christmas-tree in gayest trim 
Call to your mind the stable dim, 
And blow a kiss of love to Him. 


Let plum-pudding and dance and game 
And snapdragon with leaping flame 
Be for the praising of His Name. 


Your hearts are small, but not too wee 
The cradle of your God to be, 
Since, for your love, so small is He. 


So ask Our Lady there to lay 
Her little Child on Christmas Day 
And bid Him never go away. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE 


In reply to many inquiries, we wish to say that all the 
questions answered in THe SicNn-Post are actually asked 
of us. So many questions, in fact, are being asked that 
it is very difficult to find space in which to answer them. 
As stated in a previous issue, we find it almost impossible, 
except in very exceptional instances, to write private replies. 
May we also state that letters of an intimate and delicate 
nature should be addressed to one’s pastor or confessor, 
and not to a magazine intended for general circulation. Not 
the least encouragement given us by our subscribers is the 
interest they manifest in this department. It proves that 
THE SIGN is not only bought and paid for, but, what is more 
important, it is read! 


INDIAN MISSIONS 


Where can I learn about missionary work among our 
American Indians? 


Cuicaco, IL. G. M. 


Write to Indian and Negro Missions, 401 Michigan 
Avenue, N. E., Washington, D. C. 


EXEGESIS 


(1) How could the Apostles relate the agony of Jesus if 
they were sleeping? See Luke 22:46. (2) Christ did not 
allow Mary Magdalen to touch Him after He had risen 
from the dead (John 20:17) yet He allowed and even com- 
manded Thomas to touch Him. What was the reason for 
this? 


SPRINGVALE, ME. R. D. 


(1) The Apostles may not have been sleeping all the 
time of Christ’s prayer and agony in the Garden of Geth- 
semane, which is estimated to have been two or three hours 
long. When Christ awakened them they were able to see 
the agonized countenance of Jesus, and they may have 
heard His prayer. Whatever deficiencies there may have 
been in their knowledge concerning the events which took 
place in the Garden could have been fully learned from 
Christ Himself, Who spoke familiarly with them for forty 
days after His resurrection (Acts 1:3). Moreover, Christ 
promised to send the Holy Ghost, the Spirit of Truth, after 
His ascension into Heaven, Who would bring all things to 
their mind (John 14:26). It was because of the inspira- 
tion of the Holy Spirit that the Gospels, like every other 
part of Scripture, were written. 

(2) Jesus acted differently to two different persons for 
two. different reasons. Mary Magdalen thought that the 
Risen Christ was the same in all respects as before; Thomas 
doubted that Christ has risen at all. Christ wished to impress 
on Mary that though He was the same Person, He was now 
immortal, impassible, and soon to be crowned in Heaven. To 
Thomas He showed Himself willing to be touched, in order, 
says St. Gregory, that through the confirmation of Thomas’ 
doubt we might never doubt. 
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FATE OF UNBAPTIZED INFANTS 


If a child dies without baptism, through no fault of the 
parents, will it enter Heaven? I know that Christ died for 
every soul that comes into the world; therefore, since an 
infant has no chance to work out its own salvation, is it not 
entitled to that for which the Savior died? 


St. Louis, Mo. L. O’B. 


Infants dying without baptism cannot enter the Kingdom 
of Heaven. Only those infants baptized “with water and the 
Holy Spirit” (John 3:5) can enter there. Christ so taught, 
and the Church repeats what He said. This does not mean 
that the soul of an unbaptized infant will go to the Hell 
of the damned. It is the universal teaching of Catholic 
theologians that unbaptized infants will enjoy an everlasting 
natural beatitude without sorrow or pain of any kind. They 
will never feel the loss of the vision of God, since they were 
never united to God by grace. No one sorrows over what 
he does not know. It is true that Christ died to save all 
men. But the grace which He merited for men must be 
applied to each soul before it can obtain eternal life in 
Heaven. Adults are able to supply for the lack of baptism 
of water and the Holy Ghost by the desire of baptism, and 
by acts of perfect contrition and love of God, in which acts 
the desire of baptism is included, in case real baptism cannot 
be administered. But these acts imply the capacity to per- 
form human acts. Infants are unable to perform human acts. 
However, leave the fate of children who die without baptism 
to God. He loves them more than their own parents ‘do. 


MARRIAGE AND ANNULMENT 


A Catholic young man married a bad Catholic woman, 
who never went to confession before the marriage, and who 
missed Mass repeatedly. Doesn't getting married with 
mortal sin on the soul dissolve a Catholic marriage? Can 
an annulment be granied for this reason? 

N. N. 

As Matrimony is a sacrament of the living it should be 
entered into only by those who are in the state of grace. But 
to enter into it in the state of grave sin does not in any 
way invalidate the marriage. Therefore such a marriage 
cannot be annulled. Before marriage is the time to find out 
the moral qualities of one’s intended spouse. 


MEDAL OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN 


A friend has a medal with this inscription: Virco Mater, 
with a picture of the Blessed Virgin Mary on one side and 
on the other a picture of the Pope with these words: Pius 
IX—Pon. Max. Could you tell us anything about this? 
Brockton, Mass. ) OF va 

The Latin inscription means Virgin Mother, and Pius IX, 


Supreme Pontiff. It was probably struck to commemorate 
some festive occasion with reference to the Blessed Virgin. 
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“LOOKING DOWN” ON SINGLE MEN 


i'n the June issue of Tue S1iGN you printed a letter from 
\., of Cambridge, Mass., who asked some pertinent ques- 
son marriage. I have for years longed to get some one 
jive me a satisfactory explanation to those same ques- 

Don’t people in general look down on single men as 

Can you tell me why people think low thoughts of 

jle men? 
New York 


S. A. j. 


[he natural and common vocation of men and women is 
to enter the married state. So prevalent is this notion that 
is generally considered strange when people, otherwise 
capable, do not marry, especially when they do not show any 
signs of a higher vocation, and there do not seem to be any 
impediments in the way, such as the support of parents, etc. 
[n many instances people, especially men, do not marry 
use they lack the courage and the spirit of sacrifice, 
which is demanded of the married. It may be for the latter 
eason that the unmarried men of proper age and condition 
> criticized for remaining single. Of course, there may 
other reasons of which we are not aware. 


NURSING MOTHERS 


ire mothers obliged to nurse their children, or is it just 
1s well to bring them up on bottle feeding? 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. K. M. 


[t is the natural office of a mother to nurse her young. 
This is common to both animals and human beings. In 
countries where people live more in accord with nature this 
is usually done. But in other countries, where artificial aids 
are supplanting the offices of nature, bottle feeding is com- 
monly resorted to. Theologians generally teach that while 
breast feeding is the natural duty of mothers, any just reason 
of necessity, utility, or custom will excuse from it. If these 
means afe adopted the mother must see that they are fit for 


l 


e purpose. 


CATHOLIC ITEMS 


(1) Who are the Benziger Brothers, and what is their 
tpation? 
] 


2) Where canI purchase some Catholic plays for Church 


9 
CASIONS £ 


CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 


N.N. 


(1) The Benziger Brothers are publishers and sellers of 
religious articles. 


(4) This question was answered in the August issue of 
[ue Sien, page 30. 


DEVIL CANNOT BE PARDONED 


idam and Eve were pardoned, why wasn’t the Devil 
en another chance? If God’s mercy is infinite 
ld have shown it in regard to the Devil. 
St. Louis, Mo. Age 


re is no parallel between the two instances. And a 
of reverence would not think of saying that God 
’ do anything. The Devil sinned through pride; 
and Eve through disobedience. When the Devil 
| he sinned with the marvelous intellect of an angel; 
1 and Eve with the intellects of human beings. When 
Devil sinned he had all the motives for not sinning 
and fully presented to his mind. He sinned, there- 
with the fullest degree of deliberation. He chose to 
God, knowing that he could never after conceive a 
motive for asking forgiveness which he did not consider 
adequately before he sinned. Consequently his will was, as 
it were, set in evil, and his deliberate choice fixed his will 
unalterably in the sin which he committed, so that even 
now he does not wish for pardon, even though God would 


ottend 


be willing to grant it. “The pride of them that hate Thee 
ascendeth continually.” (Ps. 73:23.) 

Adam and Eve, on the other hand, did not conceive all 
the circumstances of their disobedience. They sinned griev- 
ously, but their clearness of knowledge was far less perfect 
than the Devil’s. Consequently it was possible for them to 
consider motives of sorrow. Their wills were not set in 
evil, because their intellects were not fixed unalterably in 
their choice. It was possible for them to change their minds, 
to conceive repentence, and ask for pardon. The infinite 
mercy of God was manifested in the forgiveness of Adam 
and Eve. But in order to atone for their sin Jesus suffered 
and died on the Cross. 


OUR LADY: A POPE: PRESIDENT 


(1) My friend says that no church but the Catholic hon- 
ors the Mother of God. But I hold that the High Church 
of England and other churches honor her. Which is correct? 
(2) Was there an English pope when Henry VII reformed 
the Church in England? (3) Is there any part of the Con- 
stitution of the United Staates which prohibits the election 
of a Catholic to the Presidency? 


Boston, Mass. N. N. 


(1) The veneration of the Mother of God is happily 
not confined to the Catholic Church. Both Greek Churches, 
the Uniat and Schismatic, together with many of those 
who belong to what is called the Anglo-Catholic Church 
are devoted to the Blessed Virgin, and honor her as the 
Mother of God. 

(2) Clement VII, an Italian, was pope when Henry VIII 
repudiated his authority and had himself declared lay pope 
of the church in England. Paul III, an Italian, was Clement’s 
successor. It was he who pronounced the sentence of ex- 
communication against Henry. -We presume that you did 
not intend to joke when you said “reform the Church of 
England.” 

(3) Article II is framed in such a manner that even a 
Catholic, if elected, may become President of the United 
States. 


SOME MATTERS OF SEX 


(1) If the real object of marriage is to beget children, 
how may the Church sanction the union of two people who 
know beforehand that they are physically incapable of be- 


getting children? (2) Are matters of such moral context 
a part of the discipline of the Church? Can we suppose. 
that Christ taught anything about such matters? (3) If 
there is question of committing either personal sin or illicit 
intercourse, supposing these two things the only alternatives 
in order to suppress carnal desires, which of these two would 
a confessor prefer that a man do? (4) Would the Church 
allow a man who had himself castrated to marry. Does this 
operation render a man merely sterile, or does it abolish 
within him the sex urge? 


N.N. 


(1) This question reveals a defective notion of the pur- 
pose of matrimony. According to Canon Law the ends of 
matrimony are two-fold: the primary and essential end is 
the procreation of children; the secondary end is the mutual 
help of husband and wife in domestic life, and the relief of 
concupiscence (or the legitimate satisfaction of the sex in- 
stinct). Sterility means, in a canonical sense, the lack 
of the power of generation. This may be absolute or rela- 
tive. It may arise from a variety of causes. The most 
common, perhaps, is advanced age. The Church teaches 
that sterility renders a marriage neither invalid nor un- 
lawful. The reason is that sterile parties can attain the 
secondary end of marriage, which is a legitimate end, since 
it is intended by God, the Author of marriage: “it is not 
good for man to be alone, let us make him a help like unto 
himself” (Gen. 2:18) ; “for fear of fornication let every man 
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have his own wife, and let every woman have her own 
husband.” (I Cor. 6:10.) If the procreation of children 
were the sole purpose of marriage those who antecedently 
knew that they were sterile-could not contract marriage 
validly, but, since this is not the case, marriage is allowed 
them for the sake of the secondary ends. 

There is no contradiction in this stand of the Church. 
What she forbids is the positive frustration of the primary 
end of marriage by sinful means, such as is done in birth- 
control. This is a sin against nature. But by using mar- 
riage, the married persons, even though sterile, do not frus- 
trate nature, but exercise their rights in a perfectly lawful 
manner, though the natural end of this act cannot be attained 
through a defect of nature, which in this case is accidental. 

(2) All human acts (those which proceed from the delib- 
erate will of man) fall under the moral law, and hence are 
subject to the moral sovereignty of the Church. Christ in- 
stituted her as the moral guide of the nations, and also as 
sole guardian of the sacraments. When there is question 
of moral good or evil the Church is the final arbiter. Christ 
Himself did not treat of such matters in detail as far as 
we know. But He did lay down principles, which govern 
such acts, and which it is the duty of the Church to apply. 
Christ insisted on the necessity of keeping the Command- 
ments in order to attain to Eternal Life, and He gave to the 
Church the power to determine whether or not a certain 
action is contrary or conformable to the Ten Commandments. 

(3) Personal sin is a grave sin because it procures sexual 
pleasure outside the order intended by God. God restricts 
the satisfaction of sex to the lawful intimacies of married 
life. St. Paul places this sin among the number of those 
which prevent one from attaining to Eternal Life (1 Cor. 
6:10). Of the two sins named, the first is the greater 
because it is contrary to nature; the second is not contrary 
to nature, but may be greater on account of its involving 
two sins through complicity. Remember, however, that the 
nature of sins depends upon individuals, and that the malice 
of sin cannot be measured with a yard-stick. ; 

There is no sufficient reason for a man ever to commit 
moral evil, otherwise sin would no longer be sin. God 
will give sufficient aid to keep the moral law to those who 
do what lies in their power, and ask Him for what is beyond 
their own strength. He does not command impossibilities. 
Consequently a confessor will say that a man is not forced 
to commit either of these sins. The necessity of making such 
a choice rests on a false assumption. 

(4) A man completely castrated cannot contract marriage 
validy because of the impediment of impotence. Complete 
castration does not abolish the sex urge. 


AMOEBA: A SAINT: YEARLY VOWS 


(1) My zoology teacher said that the amoeba was the 
first animal on earth. She asked: “Do you really suppose 
that God thought of such a small animal, and that it was 
among the animals to be made in the six days’? My ques- 
tion is: “Was everything made in a week”? (2) Another 
teacher said that she learned, while on a visit to France, that 
St. Theresa of the Child Jesus was arrested and put in 
jail because she wrote a bad, book. Is this true? (3) Do 
the Sisters of St. Joseph take yearly vows? 

Lynn, Mass. v. 


(1) The Lateran Council defined that God created every- 
thing out of nothing, and the Vatican Council defined that 
the world, and all things therein contained, both spiritual 
and material, according to their whole substance, were 
produced out of nothing by God of His own free will and 
for His glory. The process of creation, according to the 
Scripture, was completed in six days. Creation means 
to make something from nothing. It does not refer to 
changes in things already made. In accepting these defini- 
tions we ought not to hesitate on account of the insignificant 
size of any creature, for it requires almighty power to pro- 


duce an amoeba as well as an elephant. It is not the size 
of a created thing, but the act by which it is brought into 
existence that should impress us. Since God created the 
amoeba He must have thought about it, since His almighty 
power is directed by infinite knowledge. Again, the six 
days of Genesis mean six periods of time, and not necessarily 
six days of twenty-four hours each. 

(2) You have very interesting teachers. You might ask 
for a proof of this statement, or, better, you might send 
us her name and address. We would like to make a scoop 
of this bit of news. 


(3) Yes. 


TWO BOOKS 


Are The Three Musketeers and The Count of Monte 
Cristo in the list of forbidden books? If so, why? 
Brookiyn, N. Y. A. R. 


The first is forbidden because of its false ideas of religion 
and morality. The second is permitted to be read, on the 
authority of some theologians, because it is not regarded 
as seriously objectionable. This is not to be considered as 
an endorsement of the latter book, but is merely a strict 
interpretation of the prohibition of all Dumas’ love stories. 


ST. MICHAEL’S CHAPLET 


Does the blessing usually given to prayer beads include 
the indulgence attached to St. Michael's chaplet or must 
they be blessed by a priest with special faculties? 


Barry’s Bay, Ont. M. B. 


In order to gain this indulgence it is necessary to use 
a special chaplet, called St. Michael’s, and this chaplet must 
be blessed by a priest with faculties from the Holy See to 
bless rosaries, medals, etc. We think that these faculties 
include the power to bless the chaplet. 


PRAYER IN HONOR OF PASSION 


Some time ago there appeared in THe SIGN a prayer in 
honor of the Sacred Passion which was recited by somebody 
nine times a day for nine days, with the result that he ob- 
tained his request. Would you please print this prayer in 
order to acquaint others with it? 


Boston, Mass. 


M. H. N. 


We can find no prayer of this kind in the back numbers 
of Tue SIGN. 


INFANTS DYING WITHOUT BAPTISM 


I have always been under the impression that an un- 
baptized infant cannot enter into the presence of God, but 
will go to Limbo instead. But a friend maintains that as 
long as the parents pestrED to have the child baptized it is 
the same as though actual baptism had taken place. Is 
this true? 


Brooktyn, N. Y. M. A. 


It is not. Infants must be born again of “water and 
the Holy Ghost” in the Sacrament of Baptism in order to 
attain to Heaven. The desire of its parents is laudable but 
is not a sacrament. 


ADDRESSES 


I would like to know the addresses of the Convent of the 
Visitation, and Home for the Aged conducted by the Little 
Sisters of the Poor in Brooklyn. 


Corona, N. Y. M. M. 


The Visitation Convent is located at Ridge Boulevard and 
89th Street, Brooklyn. The Home for the Aged, conducted 
by the Little Sisters of the Poor, is located at Bushwick and 
De Kalb Avenues, Brooklyn. 
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L No. 6 

CHURCH IN SWEDEN: BIRTH CONTROL dom, till Henry VIII, burning with lust, ¢ d to re- 

y ; pudiate Catherine of Aragon, his lawful nm order to 

(1) Would you please tell me the status of the Catholic matry Anne Bolyn.. The Pope, Clement refused to 

hurch in Sweden at the present time? I have learned from sanction bigamy by granting Henry a divorce, = As a result 

experience that the Swedish people are very bigoted towards Henry broke away from the Catholic Chutch @fi@ had him- 
Catholics, and I have been told by a Swedish friend that self declared, by a subservient parliament, supreme head of 
here are no Catholic churches in Sweden. (2) Please rec- the Church in England in November, 1534. y this act, 
nmend some pamphlets setting forth the teaching of the which was approved and amplified under Edward VI and 

vwrch on birth control. Elizabeth, England was no longer part of {fe Catholic 

PITTSBURGH, Pa. J. N. Church, but was in schism. Consequently, meenink that 

1\ ¢ : friend is in error when he confuses the bishops of the 

(1) Sweden adopted the gospel of Luther in place of that  YOUr = 
Jesus Christ, and the Lutheran church became that of Catholic Church in England, who were t at the 


State during the so-called Reformation. So thoroughly 

Sweden assimilate the new “liberty” that it was not 

intil 1873 that a person over 18 years of age might abandon 

theranism. Only Protestant worship was allowed from 

1591 until 1780, when freedom of worship was conceded 

favor of foreign residents. But the Catholic Faith was 

t entirely destroyed. In 1927 there was one Vicar Apos- 

it Stockholm, who with 23 priests cared for the Cath- 

flock of about 5,000 souls. At that time there were 17 

hes and chapels and 5 stations. The old Faith is slowly 

ing strength and prestige in Sweden. Though liberty 

onscience has not been formally proclaimed in the 
Constitution, it is a practical fact. 

Birth Control,” Conway; “Church and Eugenics,” 
Conway; “Family Limitation,” Ryan; “Marriage Problems,” 
Scott. All published by the Paulist Press, New York, at 
f ents each. 


RECESS FOR SOULS IN PURGATORY 


there any truth in the belief that on the eve of All 
Saints’ Day all the souls are released from Purgatory for one 
from 11 till 12 o’clock, and that we may see them if 

ld get near them? 


URGH, Pa. 


Plain superstition. 


M. J. D. 


MUDDLED HISTORY 


1 non-Catholic friend claimed that there were three Brit- 
ish bishops at the Council of Arles in 328 A.D. (or there- 
vbouts), and that council was held about 150 years BEFORE 

lugustin was sent to England by Pope Gregory. He 

led that Henry VIII could not have started the 

Church of England, since his reign occurred so many years 
He further asserted tn support of his argument that 
Henry VIII burned people at the stake for belonging to the 
ANGLICAN Church. How, therefore, could he have started 
it? Will you please give me they correct answer to these 


te? 


are mMeNIS § 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. G. S. 


Your friend’s knowledge of history is somewhat inaccu- 
rate. He confuses one thing with another by the use of 
the term “Anglican Church.” This term is equivocal; that 
is, it is used in two different senses. The Anglican Church 
in one sense signifies the Catholic Church in England, and 
in the second sense it means the Church of England accord- 
ing to the scheme of Henry VIII, which later under Eliza- 
came The Church as by Law Established. 

[t is true that there were three bishops of the Catholic 
Church of England present at the Council of Arles in 
314 A.D. It is certain that the Catholic Church was estab- 
lished in Britain about 200 years before the advent of St. 
Augustin and his monks, But, due to the invasion of the 
Angles, Saxons and Jutes, the Faith was almost utterly 
destroyed. St. Augustin and his monks revived the dying 


beth be 


embers and succeeding in establishing the Catholic Church 

in vigorous and glorious form. 
_Th ie Catholic Church of England, or in England, remained 
ed to the pope, and in union with the rest of Christen- 


Council of Arles, with the schismatic church of Henry VIII 
and the subsequent Established Church under Elizabeth. 

It appears certain from ecclesiastical history that Henry 
VIII clung to the dogmas of the Catholic Faith, even after 
he repudiated’ papal authority. He tried to be a Catholic 
without obeying the pope. Schism is not heresy, but quickly 
leads to heresy. It is said that Henry did not mind being 
called a schismatic, but that he hated heretics. To furnish 
the world with a proof of his orthodoxy he passed in 1539 


the Statutes of the Six Articles, which were all Catholic “] 


dogmas, and punished those who denied them as severely 
as he did those who upheld the spiritual supremacy of the 
pope. But this was a two-faced policy intended to deceive 
those who refused to acknowledge him as supreme head of 
the Church. 


CATHOLICS MARRYING BEFORE MINISTER 


Does the Church forbid Catholics to marry Protestants 
before ministers? What is the effect of doing so? 


N.N. - 


Catholics are strictly forbidden to enter marriage with 
non-Catholics in the first place, unless they obtain a dispen- 
sation from their bishops and promise on their word of 
honor to fulfill the conditions demanded by the Church. 
After the dispensation has been granted it is also severely 
forbidden to marry before a minister, or before a civil 
official, for Catholics can marry validly only before a Cath- 
olic priest or bishop. The penalty for so doing is to incur 
ex-communication, which is reserved to the bishop of the 
diocese. Catholics know this, and are also aware that if 
they go through a ceremony before a minister or civil official 
they are not married in the eyes of the Church. 


THANKSGIVINGS TO ST. JUDE 


S., CHICAGO, ILL. S. M. B., ——. G. L., So ARL esta w en, 
MASS. 'T. M., PHILADELPHIA, PA. Jj. L., BROOKLYN, N. 
iG: ¥ LOUISVILLE, KY. F. M., LOWELL, MASS.’ M. s. 


DEAU, -N. Y. M.-C., ‘WOODSIDE. L. I. . M. 
S. M. L., PITTSBURGH, PA. M. M., McKEESPORT, PA. C. R., 
EAST PROVIDENCE, R. I. F a M. s beige ae PA. C. A. B 
SOUTH ORANGE, eS M. S., LYN 
TOWN, W. VA. Me 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


N. Y. M. S., A YORK, So li 
S. S.. LOS ANGELES, CALS “mM. J. R. PAWTUCKET, R. I. S., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








EDITOR’S NOTE—In reply to a number of re- 
quests we wish to state that THE SIGN has gotten 
out a special pamphlet on St. Jude. Besides a sketch 
of his life, it contains occasional prayers and novena 
devotions in his honor. Almost every mail brings us 
notice of favors received through the intercession of 
this Apostle who has been for centuries styled “Helper 
in Cases Despaired Of.” Copies of the pamphlet are 
10 cents each or 15 for $1.00 
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HE Saint of the Impossible, the 
name by which she is known 
to many of her clients, serves 
to express the peculiar power 
of the gentle Umbrian Saint in win- 
ning difficult cases when she consti- 
tutes herself intercessor and advocate 
with God. Many circumstances in 
her own life were unusual; many of 
the gifts she received from Heaven 
almost unique. But when one begins 
to consider one thing and the other, 
it would seem that it was her great 
love for her Divine Spouse which 
made Him unable, and still seems to 
make Him unable, to refuse any re- 
quest of hers. 

She lived a long time ago, in the 
fifteenth century, and she lived to be 
quite old; but there is a youth and 
freshness about her memory, a love- 
liness about all that concerns her, that 
has absolutely defied time. As her 
body has, which never suffered cor- 
ruption, but lies beneath the altar 
now, somewhat darkened but intact ; 
and the face has a look of tranquil 
content, of uplift and holy expecta- 
tion, a something undefinable and in- 


A Fifteenth Century Woman of Umbria 


By GABRIEL FRANCIS POWERS 


imitable, which makes many persons 
exciaim when they see it: “1 his pres- 
ervation is true and genuine; there 
can be no deception about it. No 
human power could make a face- look 
like that.” 

Cascia, in Umbria, is the quietest, 
greenest corner one could imagine; 
and so situated in the midst of a re- 
gion in which the mountains were 
tumbled down in disarray, as if 
shaken tumultuously out ot a sack, 
that no railroad can come near it. 
it you try to go to Cascia you will 
see. You must leave the main line 
at Spoleto (if you are going from 
Rome: and the approach from the 
other direction is even more diffi- 
cult), and take a tiny electric train 
that has one of the most spectacular 
courses ever outlined. It was made 
by Swiss engineers, peculiarly mas- 
ters of these problems, to unite the 
west of Italy to the east, in the wild- 
erness of hills gathered here about 
the spine of the peninsula, the north- 
to-south chain of the Apennine Alps. 

All the turns of that road are made 
in tunnels, and three superposed 
orders of viaducts, each in view at a 


great height above the other, nego- 
tiate the intervening gorges. One 
long, ice-cold tunnel takes three full 
minutes to cross. The junction for 
the eastern valley is Serravalle, and 
the name means that the hamlet, made 
up of brown, dilapidated houses, 
closes the only way of access, in 
which the swift Nera, a magnificent 
narrow torrent, races away (its trouts 
are famous), at the side of the road; 
and two walls of stone overgrown 
with scrub vegetation, two ranges of 
hills, hold the pass between them. 


te the old days of coaches this 
locality used to have an unpleasant 
reputation, as brigands had travelers 
absolutely at their mercy in the in- 
evitable defile. But the auto stage, 
which picks up wayfarers now, turns 
aside into a joyous new road skirting 
green fields and in the shade of wav- 
ing trees; and the landscape grows 
ever fairer and more serene as you 
draw nearer Cascia. When you come 
to it, there is only a simple, happy, 
old-fashioned town spread out upon 
the slope of a green hill, and the 


Tae 





Roccaporena. An oratory has been erected on top of the Rock of St. Rita. 
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Court of the Monastery with St. Rita’s Vine. 
The porch and stairway lead up to the 
room where she died. 


mosphere of calmness and serenity 
most alluring. Another surprise, 
altogether pleasant, awaits you 
you alight on the principal 

re There is no hotel in the 
There used to be an inn, but 

lid no business so it closed. There 

2 good restaurant, to which many 
ivelers come and automobile parties 
for lunch, but accommodation 

ist be sought in some private house. 
lowever, the townfolk are honest 
d cordial and so the difficulty is 

ly overcome. The situation is 
irious as hundreds of pilgrims come 

to Cascia every week, and no day 
sses without a good number climb- 
the steep ways. to the church of 

St. Rita; but the majority are tran- 


B” of St. Rita herself. A few 
miles from Cascia, in a similar 
verdant spot, edged in by high rocks, 
the tiny mountain village of Roc- 
caporena. It is named for the peak 
towers four thousand feet 
it. Here, toward the end of 
the fourteenth century, lived a worthy 
uple named Mancini. They were 
irly well-to-do, and had an only 
ughter whom they called Rita—a 
diminutive perhaps of Margarita, 
which signifies a pearl. This young 
was growing up like a flower, 

fair in soul and in body. Prayer and 
k, kindness toward her compan- 
ions, and a devoted charity toward 
the poor, were her sole occupation. 
[Innocent and pure, as all choice 
womenhood must be, she had an alto- 
gether virginal mind and heart, and 
she had conceived one great wish, one 
deepest and highest dream, that the 
sweet Christ, born of a Virgin 


which 


Mother, should be her only love. She 
was perhaps too timid to assert this 
secret, too beautiful desire. Or her 
parents had other views for their only 
child. In Italy, even up to recent 
years, girls were not consulted with 
regard to their future. The wisest 
and most affectionate parents chose 
their children’s husbands or wives. 
And in 1400 a girl had little to say 
in the family council. The parents 
decided that Rita, being of an age to 
marry, should marry forthwith, and 
they picked out for her a young man 
whom they considered suited to her 
in every way. 

He took her to his home, which 
was not far from theirs, and here 
Rita’s long martyrdom began. He 
may have loved his wife, but he was 
not kind to her. She was to serve 
him, and to serve him well. She be- 
longed to him and must have neither 
wants nor desires of her own. Try 
as she would to satisfy him, his 
stormy temper was continually break- 
ing forth, and abusive words and 
even blows were her continual por- 
tion. Patience, heroic patience, was 
her only answer; her one refuge was 
prayer. Two sons were born to them, 
a great and sweet joy to the young 
mother who endeavored to turn all 
the thoughts of her little ones to the 
love and service of God; but the two 
boys as they grew, handsome, stal- 
wart, and devoted to their incompar- 
able mother, soon showed the same 
turbulent, imperious nature of their 
father. 

As the years passed, the heart of 
the husband was moved with tender- 
ness and repentance towards this 
woman who was a saint. He realized 
all that she had done for him, for 


their children, for their home, - And 
one-day, in one of those flashes of 
greatness which the men of the 
period, bad as they were, frequently 
knew, he knelt down before her and 
asked her to forgive him for never 
having known what she really was, 
for having so often wantonly grieved 
her. Rita could scarcely believe her 
happiness. Her husband, won at last, 
his heart broken with sorrow at his 
past unkindness, and troubled, mur- 
mured promises — that she knew he 
would keep—of the happiness he was 
going to give her to make her fo-get 
his wrongs. 


H™ joy was such that her breath 
almost failed her. And imme- 
diately she began to think what a 
paradise life would be now, with 
peace, with love, with union seated 
at length at their hearth. But it was 
not to be. Heaven had cast one ray 
of sunshine and of comfort upon the 
last days of her wedded life, perhaps 
to reward her, perhaps only because 
God is good. Rita had barely tasted 
the first sweetness of the new won- 
derful order in her home, when one 
day messengers of misfortune, cries 
and weeping around her, informed 
her that the husband who had so re- 
cently—and so tardily—taken her into 
his arms, lay dead by the roadside, 
foully murdered, whether by enemies 
who had laid in wait for him, or in 
some quarrel which his own intem- 
pestive moods had provoked. 

The sorrow of the young wife was 
very great. She had loved, for better 
for worse, the man given her as her 
companion in the Sacrament of Mar- 
riage. she had loved him in spite of 
his furies and violence; and how 
much more now in the new hope of 
tenderness and respect which had 
dawned into her life. She grieved 
unspeakably at her loss and at that 
of her children; but even in the midst 
of her tears she remembered the 
Divine command that we must for- 
give, and endeavored to forgive from 
her heart, exhorting her two sons to 
do likewise, for the love of God. It 
was revealed to her soon after in 
prayer that the soul of the deceased 
was safe, and that he owed his en- 
trance into Heaven to the generosity 
with which she had pardoned his 
murderers, even while the pain of 
bereavement was crushing her heart. 

But her sons, now adolescent 
youths, did not intend to forgive as 
she did. Keeping somewhat apart 
from this mother, they argued that 
it did net become them to forgive so 
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easily. They owed it to their father 
to avenge his memory. The out- 
poured blood clamored for blood. 
Rita detected what was going on. 
Her sons did not forgive, would not 
forgive; they were watching for 
some chance to pay back the mur- 
derers in kind. In vain she expostu- 
lated, begged, exhorted them to obey 
their Divine Master Christ. When 
she found that her words fell useless 
she turned to God. These boys had 
adored their father; they were blind 
and misguided in their deplorable in- 
tent to avenge him, 

But since they would not listen to 
her, since she could not control their 
movements outside the home, that 
God Himself should keep them from 
doing this great wrong. She would 
rather see them dead than know they 
had grievously offended their Lord 
by shedding blood in revenge. The 
Lord heard her prayer. One of the 
youths fell grievously sick and died 
soon after, perfectly resigned and for- 
giving his enemies; and before the 
year was Out his brother followed 
him, also in the best dispositions. 
Rita thanked God in the midst of her 
sorrow, because her sons had been 
taken before they had been so unfor- 
tunate as to break His law. 


EFT alone in her widowhood and 

bereaved of the children she had 
loved so much, she turned more and 
more to prayer and to the practice of 
works of charity. Solitude attracted 
her, and she would frequently ascend 
the steep mountain paths to some 
lonely spot where the height, the 
silence, and the beauty of nature in- 
vited her to more intimate commu- 
nion with her Lord. The old desire 
to love God only and to consecrate 
herself exclusively to His service re- 
awakened with greater intensity in 
her heart. Only a few miles distant 
from Roccaporena was the small 
town of Cascia and there a convent 
of cloistered Sisters, living under the 
Rule of St. Augustine whose holy 
example and whose virtues were a 
source of edification to the! entire 
countryside. 

Rita desired most ardently to be 
arimitted into this community, even to 
fill the lowest offices in it, but when 
she presented herself to beg this grace 
of the superiors, they were almost 
shocked at the proposal, and dismissed 
her with the warning that virgins 
alone were received among them, not 
women who had lived in wedlock. 
Rita withdrew, humiliated and full 
of grief. She went back to Rocca- 


porena, to the old house now so empty 
and to her little garden. She resumed 
her pious pilgrimages to the peaks 
round about, which were to her spots 
of retirement and of fervent prayer. 
And she begged in particular of her 
patron saints, if it were the Will of 
God, that she should enter the con- 
vent at Cascia, and that they—holy 
and powerful—should find the way. 

These patron saints of Blessed 
Rita, to whom from childhood she 
had felt drawn by a special devotion, 
and who time after time had assisted 
her with strong protection and par- 
ticular graces, were St. John the 
Baptist, St. Augustine, and the won- 
der-worker, St. Nicholas of Tolen- 
tino. What happened has not been 
clearly accounted for in any Life of 
the Saint. But one morning when, in 
the dawn twilight, the Sisters filed 
silently into the oratory where they 
were wont to assemble for their early 
devotions, they found Rita kneeling 
there already. To the eager and ex- 
cited questions addressed to her, to 
the confused and indignant expostu- 
lations of those who had refused to 
receive her into the community, the 
Saint only answered one word: “St. 
John the Baptist, St. Augustine and 
St. Nicholas of Tolentino brought me 
here.” 

Had there been some human 
agency, or was her presence purely 
miraculous? The Saint of the Im- 
possible offered no explanations; but 


Cascia, Umbria. 


the people of Roccaporena still point 
to a high conic hill near the town, 
which they call “The Rock of St. 
Rita,” where she was in the habit of 
ascending to pray in solitude, and the 
popular tradition, which might also 
be the truth, is that she was praying 
there when her holy patrons lifted 
her bodily and, in some mysterious 
way, carried her to the convent of 
the Augustinians at Cascia. The con- 
vent was bolted and barred by day 
and by night, and the doors locked 
with two keys kept by two different 
persons, yet Rita was found in the 
oratory in the early morning. 

What is certain is that the Prioress 
could have put an intruder out of the 
door and turned the key in the lock, 
and she did not do it. Rita remained ; 
and over the altar in that oratory now 
is a group painting representing St. 
John, St. Augustine, and St. Nich- 
olas, the three whom Rita had named 
in her humble explanation. She was 
admitted on probation and the Sis- 
ters soon realized that the newcomer 
had indeed been called by God. It 
was clear that she lived solely for 
Him. 


N on occasion the superior, to try 

her obedience, told her to take a 
dry stick and plant it in the court, 
adding that she must water it every 
day. The Sister obeyed most punc- 
tually. She planted the bit of with- 
ered wood against the convent wall, 


cal 


St. Rita’s Monastery towards the right. 
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| every day faithfully carried water 


ur around it. To the amazement 


the entire community one day the 


sprouted, and first buds then 
; of tender green appeared at its 
and sides. Then the tendrils 
ng up, and a vigorous vine, which 
sently bore choice grapes, devel- 
| from the dead wood. 
he younger Sisters laughed and 
iced with Rita. The older looked 
another in the eyes and were elo- 


iently silent. The vine is there still, 
ng up in one straight stock that 


A 


like a staff, and at the top, it 


hes widely, forming a pergola 
goes the full length of the wall. 
‘lose on five hundred years the 


the God-Man and of His Holy 
Mother. Everywhere, in all places 
and at all times, the Passion seemed 
to her present, a living thing. Christ 
hung upon the Cross still at the apex, 
at the centre, of the world He had 
redeemed; and Mary stood at the 
Foot of the Cross. It has been a sort 
of divine obsessions with many of the 
saints. 

And as Rita loved to be alone with 
this thought of the greatest of Sor- 
rows, she frequently retired to an 
oratory at the extreme limit of the 
garden, a sort of rustic hermitage, in 
which she spent many hours, and 
sometimes the whole night, in prayer. 
On the wall was painted an ancient 


agonies, and at all times this deep 
piercing produced unspeakable pains 
in her head. She not only endured 
her long martyrdom with patience but 
she rejoiced, too, that she had been 
associated in the sufferings of her Be- 
loved; and she was glad to be able 
to offer Him her pain, which was 
His, for the conversion of sinners. 
The evil odor which emanated from 
the wound added to her torment and 
was a continual humiliation, but she 
blessed God for all these afflictions. 


NLY in 1450, when the Pope, 
the great Pontiff Nicholas V, 
indited the solemn Jubilee Year in 
Rome was the outward appearance of 


The Hermitage in which St. Rita’s brow was pierced by a thorn from Our Savior’s Crown 


; have eaten the fruit of it, and 
autumn certain bunches of 
s, having a peculiarly delicate 
r, are sent as tokens of reverence 
Holy Father in Rome and to 
ishop of the diocese, Leaves of 
ine are often given in tiny 
lapes to friends as a pious re- 
rance, and the sick ask for them 
remedy. 


the years passed, Rita, who had 
known many sorrows and who, 
by the natural kindness ‘and ten- 
s of her disposition, was so 
tive to the sufferings of others 
50 eager to relieve and bring 


em solace, grew ever more mind- 


f the sorrows and sufferings of 


realistic image of Christ Crucified, 
and Rita, at the sight of the agony 
of her Lord, had often implored Him 
to let her share His sufferings. Her 
prayer was heard at last. A Sister 
entering the hermitage one morning 
found Rita, who had spent the night 
there, lying upon the ground uncon- 
scious. She bent over her quickly to 
succor her, raising her up, question- 
ing her as to what had happened. 
Rita was sparing of words. She 
gave no details, only with utter humil- 
ity she said: “Our dear Lord has 
given me a thorn out of His crown.” 
And from that day, although no vis- 
ible thorn appeared, she bore a wound 
in her forehead. At times the wound 
festered and caused her intolerable 


the Wound removed. A group of 
Sisters were to start from the monas- 
tery, directed toward the Eternal City, 
and Rita, in her devotion to the Holy 
Apostles and Martyrs, and to their 
sacred shrines, was most anxious to 
join the pilgrims. But when she 
begged the desired permission it was 
refused on account of the open 
wound in her forehead. She retired 
to her cell and, on her knees, laid her 
plea anew at the Feet of her Beloved. 
Immediately the wound healed, and 
although the pain remained there was 
no further outward reason why she 
should be kept back. 

The Prioress allowed her to go to 
Rome and the Saint was able to sat- 
isfy her pious desires in full. No 
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sooner had she returned to Cascia 
than the Wound opened again. It was 
very clear that this Wound was not 
a common one. And as Rita advanced 
in years other ailments and sufferings 
were added to this one so that she 
might really be described as crucified 
with her Lord. She lived about seven 
years after her return from Rome, 
and in the winter of 1457 she was so 


ill that she was no longer able to leave 
her bed. 


Oo” of her relatives, a pious woman 
from Roccaporena, came one 
day to the convent to enquire how the 
sick Sister fared, and learning that 
her condition was very grave sent to 
ask her if there was anything she 
could do for her, or anything she 
wished. The Saint’s answer was a 
pathetic human one that shows how 
even exalted holiness does not wipe 
out the tenderness of affections and 
memories of long ago: “How much 
I should like to have a rose from my 
little garden at Roccaporena. . . .” 
The cousin wondered if Rita realize 
that the month was January, and 
cold at that in the mountains, but in 
the good will to satisfy, if she could, 
what was evidently the desire of a 
person reduced to last extremity, she 
made her way to the abandoned 
homestead. To her amazement, a rose 
of extreme beauty had blossomed in 
the deserted garden, and its fair 
petals, just unfolded, shook out a 
fragrance that was like that of the 
roses of Persia, fhe sweetest of all 
their family. This is the breath that 
was wafted from the seclusion of her 
garden of long ago to the Saint, who 
was dying or from the celes- 
tial garden of her Lover. One can 
visit the cell in which she died. The 
ancient beam ceiling remains, and the 
one small window set high up in the 
wall. An altar has been erected where 
her bed stood, and Mass is offered 
there. At the end of her life she was 
comforted with a vision. She saw 
her Divine Spouse approaching her 
poor couch in the company of His 
Blessed Mother, whom Rita had 
always loved so much, and they 
seemed to be inviting her to depart 
hence with them. So much her words 
and gestures revealed. The beauty 
of her facial expression still remains : 
expectancy, contentment, waiting joy 
assured of its fulfillment, when she 
set out to follow them. 

Under the altar in this room where 
she died is the wooden casket in 
which her body was enclosed for hun- 
dreds of years. It has been decorated 


on the outside with various paintings 
allusive to the life of the Saint. Her 
body reposes now in the church at- 
tached to the monastery, in an urn 
of glass and silver behind the high 
altar. It is entirely visible, clothed in 
the black habit of the Augustinian 
Sisters, the arms extended as it was 
the custom of her age to compose 
the dead, her hands placed on a small 
cushion of white silk. Another cush- 
ion supports the bare brown feet. 

If it were not paradoxical, one 
would say that this body is extremely 
alive. It is quiet, it rests, but it does 
not give one the impression of a per- 
son long deceased. She is rather in 
slumber, or like one who, with closed 
eyes, watches and prays. It is said 
that the body is fragrant, and that 
many persons have borne witness to 
the fact. We would have no diffi- 
culty in believing it, but as the urn is 
hermetically sealed to exclude the air, 
we were not able to ascertain it by 
our own experience. It is remark- 
able that in the case of a youth who 
was miraculously cured by a relic of 
St. Rita, the sufferer, who was lying 
at death’s door in a hospital in Italy, 
perceived a most sweet scent when 
the relic was brought to his bedside. 

On one day in the week, usually 
on Thursdays, visitors are admitted 
into the monastery to venerate the 
several oratories and memories of the 
Saint, particularly the chapel of the 
patron saints, where she was found 
in spite of the locked doors, the her- 
mitage in which she was pierced by 
the mysterious thorn from Our 
Lord’s crown, and the cell in which 
she died. The Hermit Sisters of St. 
Augustine, whose habit now is white 
instead of black as it was in 1400, 
receive and escort their guests, with 
much kindness and patience it must 
be owned, as many foolish and irrele- 
vant questions are asked by the way, 
and an Augustinian Father, the Chap- 
lain of St. Rita, leads the group. In 
each of the oratories he makes a short 
discourse of explanation, in the 
course of which he does not fail to 
inculcate many important truths and 
to exort his hearers to imitate, at 
least as far as they are able, the heroic 
virtues of the Saint. He also begs 
them not to talk and laugh, but to 
join in the prayers as they move from 
point to point. 

In this manner, even for secular 
visitors, the viewing of the shrines is 
most edifying and becomes a pilgrim- 
age. We were fortunate in seeing a 
genuine pilgrimage made up of vari- 
ous groups from along the Adriatic 


coast. They came in auto stages cov- 
ered with dust—a long, tiring journey 
of many hours, and most of them 
were fasting. Their own priests, 
aided by Franciscan Fathers who had 
accompanied them, put the long line 
in order; on foot, and carrying light- 
ed tapers and praying aloud together, 
they ascended the steep street to the 
church. One feels sure that the good 
Saint will be touched by the faith and 
devotion of all these lowly people and 
that she will grant them many graces. 
Not a few are coming in thanksgiv- 
ing ; like the flier we met on the train. 
He had been in an accident in which 
it seemed impossible that he should 
save himself or his plane. “It was 
such a frightfully close shave that my 
mother said only St. Rita could have 
helped me, and she made me go up 
there to my duties to thank her.” 

So she is doing good still to many, 
as she did incessantly during her life- 
time ; and one brings back happy and 
comforting thoughts from the sanc- 
tuary of the Saint of the Impossible, 
whom one of the Roman Pontiffs de- 
scribed as “the mystical gem of Um- 
bria,” a pearl of great price. 


T. Rita was beatified some two 

hundred years after her death, 
and canonized by Pope Leo VIII 
in 1900. Her feast is celebrated on 
May 22, the date of her precious 
death. And on that day roses are 
blessed at her shrine, to be distributed 
to the sick, in remembrance of that 
exquisite rose from the “little garden 
at Roccaporena,” the last love-token 
on earth of her celestial Spouse. We 
did not see the so-called “White Bees 
of St. Rita,” but the Augustinian 
Father assured us that they have lived 
in cracks and hollows of the convent 
walls since the time of the Saint, and 
that they appear occasionally, so that 
hundreds of persons, chance visitors 
as well as the Sisters, have seen them 
repeatedly. The tradition concerning 
them is that when Rita was born in 
1381, the child of prayer granted to 
the advanced age of her pious par- 
ents, a swarm of white bees was seen 
one day flitting about her crib, and 
some of the little harvesters alighted 
and deposited honey upon the rosy 
lips of the infant. The incident was 
considered a presage of sweetness 
which always governed the words and 
actions of the Saint throughout her 
life. The white bees re-appeared at 
Cascia, so at least it is said, when Rita 
embraced the religious state there. 
And they still crawl out into the sun 
sometimes, in the vicinity of her vine. 
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we 
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cross the sombre scenes of 
A the Sacred Passion falls a 
splash of barbaric splendor. 
The Court of Herod Antipas 
a different thing from the au- 
surroundings of the Roman 
vernon. Passing from the latter 
) the former you perceive at once 
that you have exchanged the Occi- 
for the Orient. The swarthy 
iors who stand on guard have the 
ok of the scorching desert in their 
A woman moving across a 
irtyard (there was never any lack 
women in Herod’s entourage) 
ks with a tinkling of bracelets and 
And when the Tetrarch him- 
lf takes his seat on the upholstered 
livan covered with leopard skins, he 
into the scene. He, too, is of the 
t—those great sandy plains 
blazing in the fierce Arabian sun 
iich stretch eastward from Jordan. 
An upstart he, a member of that 
ld Idumean stock which overthrew 
Ma — patriots and intro- 
| the Roman Conqueror to the 
f pid adoption. A race of ad- 
turers they were, neither Jewish 
Greek nor Roman, who thrived 
flattering their imperial lords. 
thirsty, lustful, crafty, there 
their veins a mingling of 

and madness, 
ipas’ sire was that Herod, called 
reat, whose butcheries were so 
that even the slaughter of the 
its was but an unremembered 
in a career of murder. Jeal- 
picion was the main motive of 
rimes. Mariamne, his wife, was 
death on a baseless charge of 
‘onspiting against him. Her mother. 
\lexandra, suffered a similar fate 
merely because she was of that As- 
family which he had sup- 


fits 
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Christ Called a Fox 
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planted in the government of Syria. 
He suppressed his brother-in-law, 
Joseph, and drowned another brother- 
in-law, Aristogobus, also on charges 
of plotting his overthrow. Fearing 
that Mariamne’s sons might revenge 
their mother’s death, he had them 
strangled. 

Shortly before his end he mur- 
dered his son, Archaeleus. He died 
at Callerrhoe, the hot springs east of 
the Dead Sea, whither he had gone 
for the cure of the loathsome disease 
from which he suffered. In order 
that his death might be accompanied 
by mourning, with his last breath he 
ordered the massacre of certain 
prominent men who had been im- 
prisoned in the Hippodrome at Jeri- 
cho, an order which, fortunately, was 
not carried out. 

This savage Herod was also a sy- 
chophant. In every change of Em- 
perors he managed to keep the favor 
of Rome. In order that the imperial 
city might forget his crimes, he con- 
tributed 300 talents of silver to its 
amusements. Rome pocketed the 
bribe and smiled on the Idumean ty- 
rant. Though professing the Jewish 
faith, his religion was entirely sub- 
ject to political expediency. He of- 
fered sacrifices to Jupiter in Rome 
and rebuilt the Temple in Jerusalem! 
Yet he was a powerful ruler. 

Though confessing that “he was a 
man of great barbarity towards all 
men equally and a slave to his pas- 
sions,” Josephus, the Jewish histor- 
ian, declares that “he was such a war- 
rior as couid not be withstood.” It 
has to be chronicled in his favor that 
he left behind him a trail of noble 
buildings. The great Temple at 
Jerusalem, as just noted, owed its 
origin to him. He rebuilt Sebaste 
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(Samaria) and gave Caesarea its 
fine docks. 

It seems worth while mentioning 
these things because they supply the 
atmosphere through which we must 
view his son. Herod Antipas was 
worthy of his sire but without Herod 
the Great’s military prowess. He 
had been defeated by Aretas, King of. 
Arabia, who thus revenged the Te- 
trarch’s infidelity to the Arabian 
princess whom Antipas had married 
but deserted for Herodias, his half- 
brother, Philip’s wife. 

Herodias proved a life-long curse. 
Fascinated by her beauty, he could 
resist none of her demands. Super- 
stition, which was a strong trait in 
his character, would have prevented 
him murdering John the Baptist 
whose denunciations of his adultery 
had rung through the land. More- 
over, John the Baptist, with all his 
grim asceticism, was a popular hero 
and to inflame public opinion by mak- 
ing him a martyr was a dangerous 
thing. But Salome’s sensual dancing 
and Herodias’ tigerish vindictiveness 
overbore his will. Henceforth in the 
eyes of pious Jews he was a branded 
man, indelibly stained with the blood 
of God’s own Messenger. 


es crime hung about his neck. 
The memory of that head borne 
into the banqueting chamber haunted 
his dreams. Wherever he went he 
seemed to hear men whisper of his 
deed. He might try to expiate the 
crime by a scrupulous attendance at 
Jewish Feasts and by liberal endow- 
ments to the Temple his father had 
built, but the awful stigma remained. 
To the end of his life he would be 
“the man who killed John the Bap- 
tist.” “A burnt child fears the fire,” 
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runs the proverb. Antipas was not 
likely, if he could help it, to meddle 
with another Prophet. 

But Pilate, before whom the Gali- 
lean had been brought, was also 
anxious to be rid of Him, and quick- 
wittedly saw the possibility of thrust- 
ing Him onto the Tetrarch of the 
province from which He hailed. 
Herod had come to Jerusalem for 
the Passover. Could anything be 


fact that One greater than John had 
arisen and hinted that He was a 
magician of supreme power. There 
were even members of his own house- 
hold who had succumbed to the Man’s 
wizardry. Did not the wife of Chuza, 
his steward, follow the Nazarene 
from place to place? 

It is always interesting to get a 
fresh angle on some familiar fact. 
How profoundly fascinating there- 


more providential? “Send Him to 


PrUAre said to the chief priests and to the multi- 
tudes: “I find no cause in this Man.” But they 
were more earnest, saying: “He stirreth up the 
people, teaching throughout all Judea, beginning from 
Galilee to this place.” But Pilate hearing Galilee, 
asked if the Man were of Galilee. And when he 
understood that He was of Herod’s jurisdiction, he 
sent Him away to Herod, who was also himself at 
Jerusalem in those days. And Herod, seeing Jesus, 
was very glad; for he was desirous of a long time 
to see Him because he had heard many things of 
Him; and he hoped to see some sign wrought by Him. 
And he questioned Him in many words. But he 
answered him nothing. And the chief priests and the 
scribes stood by, earnestly accusing Him. And 
Herod with his army set Him at nought, and mocked 
Him, putting on Him a white garment, and sent Him 


fore should it be to see through the 


back to Pilate. And Herod and Pilate were made 
friends that same day, for before they were enemies 


one to another.—St. Luke. 


Herod,” quoth Pilate, “as a present 
from me. Perhaps my recognition 
of his authority will heal the feud 
caused by my massacre of his Gali- 
leans. His anger on account of that 
incident shows that he prefers to do 
his own killing. Well, here’s a 
chance. I hand Jesus over to him.” 

And so, on one of history’s strang- 
est pages, it is written that the scion 
of that wild Idumean stock soaked in 
the blood of wives, brothers, sons, a 
man with all the cruelty and cunning 
of his race, already stained with the 
blood of one Prophet, a princling in 
whose bleared eyes gleams the fire of 
the desert jaguar tempered only by 
the fear which superstition inspires, 
the slave of one of those women who 
barter their bodies for power and 
wealth, a petty despot who cringed 
before the representative of Caesar— 
it is written, I say, that this man was 
called upon to sit in judgment on 
Jesus Christ! 


eqns Tetrarch was not ignorant 
concerning the Prisoner—no one 
familiar with the gossip of Galilee 
could be. In hoarse whispers scared 
courtiers had breathed in his ears the 


blood-shot eyes of this palace-bred 
adventurer the supreme Fact of his- 
tory, to get the impression of such a 
man concerning the Holy One of 
God! Herod the Cruel faced Him 
who said, “Blessed are the merciful.” 
The royal adulterer found himself 
confronted with the Teacher who had 
forbidden even the secret thought of 
lust. Surrounded by bizarre symbols 
of his rank, escorted to his divan by 
servile Orientals to whom he was a 
little God, he found himself looking 
into the eyes of the One Who had 


announced that the kingdom of 
heaven belonged to the poor in spirit. 
Incarnate cunning faced Incarnate 
Truth, “That Fox” blinked in “The 
Light of the World.” 


Wit then, did Antipas think of 
Jesus? It isn’t hard to answer 
that question. The account of their 
interview which has come down to us - 
gives us a clear idea of Herod's out- 
look. He was glad to see Jesus, we 





are told, “for he was desirous of a 
long time to see Him because he had 
heard many things of Him: and he 
hoped to see some sign wrought by 
Him,” The Prisoner might provide 
entertainment as a necromancer. He 
might pronounce one of His charms 
and call forth spirits from the Under- 
world. If properly approached, He 
might whisper in His sovereign’s 
ear secrets that would be of use in 
the political game he was playing. 
Perhaps he would pronounce some in- 
cantation at hearing which genii 
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would spread a gorgeous banquet. 
\ntipas, it must be remembered, came 
§ the race which produced, The 
Arabian Nights. Stories like those of 
\li Baba, Sinbad the Sailor, Aladdin 
and the Lamp infested his imagina- 

yn. We may be sure that he was not 


“thrills.” Eager eyes peered from 
nd the curtains. Female voices, 
telling of repressed curiosity, whis- 


ered outside. The Nazarene Magi- 


cian was being interrogated! 


A DEAD silence followed the inter- 
rogation. This strange Captive 
refused to provide entertainment. 
Murmurs of disappointment arose 
ind a sense of impotence made itself 

After all, if a conjurer will not 
perform his tricks you cannot make 
him. 

But the silence was becoming un- 
comfortable. It was saying things 
no tongue could have uttered. It was 
not the effect of nervousness or 
shame on the part of the Man stand- 
ing there. It was a masterful silence 
and made those looking on feel unac- 
ountably small. This august Figure, 
occupying what might have been re- 
garded as a humiliating position, was 
making the Court look silly and worse 
than silly. It gave you “the creeps.” 
[t seemed as though something dread- 
ful was about to happen. A woman 
behind the arras giggled hysterically 
and then smothered her ill-timed 
laughter. Herod Antipas fidgeted, 
ng round him for support, real- 

g that in some way all his evil 

ds were being weighed, all his life 
judged. 

[his was intolerable. The laugh 
must be turned against the Prisoner. 
\ diversion must be created which 
would ease the situation and transfer 
he ridicule to the silent Wizard. 
Superstitious dread readily uses buf- 
foonery in order to shield itself. 

arse antics have been resorted to 

| ages by those who persecuted 
holy martyrs. So now began a 
)f shameless mockery, ending 
lressing-up the Prisoner in a long 
hite garment—the traditional attire 
udean kings. Reacting fiercely 
gainst their former mood of unrea- 
1ing fear, the spectators vent their 
nse of relief in boisterous laughter, 
renewed again and again as one 
bright-wit after another devises some 
fresh insult. 

3ut Herod has a practical problem 
to solve. Pilate has sent this Man to 
be judged. Conscious of the compli- 
ment, he is too wily, however, to be 
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caught by the Roman’s deference to 
his Galilean authority. He knows 
more about this Individual than does 
the Procurator. The Jerusalem mob 
does not, he is aware, represent the 
feeling of the country. In the North, 
He is regarded with extraordinary 
reverence. Men are saying openly 
that He is the expected Messiah. 
Crowds follow Him wherever He 
goes. Best leave Him alone, or there 
will be trouble! One _ head-on-a- 
charger is enough for a lifetime. Be- 
sides, there is no Salome-dance now 
to intoxicate his senses and blind his 
judgment. “Thank you, Pontius,” he 
says to himself, “But I’m too old a 
fox to be caught. You must try Him 
yourself.” 

It was the cunning of the Idumean 
race triumphing over brutality, the 
cunning by which that strange clan 
had steered its way to power through 
Asmonean, Greek, Arabic and Roman 
intrigue. Fawning smiles, bribery, a 
cautious diplomacy had been its 
weapons. “That Fox” was true to 
his inherited instincts when he re- 
fused to have anything to do with 
Jesus of Nazareth. 

But he miscalculated. A deeper 
cunning was needed than he possess- 
ed in order to avoid being implicated 
in this matter. A sly animal, the Fox, 
but not quick enough to escape the 
Hound of Heaven: He would never 
get beyond the reach of this Jesus 
Whom he now dismissed. The future 
was to see him vainly essaying to 
prevail on Caligula to grant him the 
title of king, being called to account 
by that Emperor for his crimes and 
finally suffering banishment to far 
off Lyons. That, too, was Herodias’ 
doing. 

He died there, in Gaul, in what 
bitterness of failure we do not know. 
Lust and cruelty had triumphed over 
the Prophet of the Desert, cunning 
had seemed to dispose of the Gali- 
lean. But may we not suppose that 


the exiled Tetrarch gazing mourn- 
fully over the blue ‘waters of the 
Mediterranean would sometimes 
curse the day he had made mock of 
Jesus? Something had happened that 
morning which had stamped his life 
thenceforth with futility. The silent 
gaze of his Prisoner had sunk deeper 
into his soul than he imagined at the 
time. Pilate tried to wash away his 
guilt in water, and Herod had tried 
to forget that piercing gaze by ridi- 
culing Him Whose haunting eyes so 
tortured him. But both failed. Even 
in those last sad, disillusioned hours, 
I fancy the Hound of Heaven was 
still on his trail. It may even be that 
his reflections anticipated the modern 
poet who sang of the Divine Hunts- 
man: 


I fled Him, down the nights and down 
the days: 
I fled Him, down the arches of the 
years; 
I fled Him, down the labyrinthine ways 
Of my mind; and in the mist of tears. 
I hid from Him, and under running 
laughter. 
Up vistaed hopes I sped; 
And shot, precipitated, — 
Adown Titanic glooms of chasmed fears, 
From those strong Feet that followed, 
followed after. 
But with unhurrying chase, 
And unperturbéd pace. 
Deliberate speed, majestic instancy, 
They beat—and a Voice beat 
More instant than the Feet— 
All things betray thee, who betrayest 
Me. 


F he, the Fox of Galillee, was con- 

scious of the Hound of Heaven, 
he is not the only one who has had to 
realize the impossibility for human 
cunning to escape the besetting God. 
“Though I make my bed in Hell,” 
sang the Psalmist, “lo! He is there.” 


You can fool some of the people all of the time and all of the people some of 
the time, but the rest of the time they will make fools of themselves.—Judge. 


The man capable of growing rich in a year should be hanged twelve months 


beforehand.—Premier Mussolini. 


I fear a pacifist unless the emphasis is on the “fist."—Ex-Ambassador James 


R. Sheffield. 


A birthday is not a thing for which a man deserves any credit—Dr. Henry 


Van Dyke. 


The world has not been “purified” since women have had the vote. 


It was 


foolish to expect it would be.—Grace Robinson. 


A scientist predicts we shall some day live on air. When the time comes we 
shall probably be a nation of plane livers—Ogden (Utah) Standard Examiner. 


England needs a John D. Rockefeller, says the Prince of Wales. 


Not only 


England, but every family should have one.—St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
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HEN one walks through 
the city of London, the 
ancient part, Once sur- 


rounded by walls—which 
is just a tiny spot in the center of 
the London of today—it may be pre- 
sumed that there are many angels 
moving about, apart from the guard- 
ian angels of the city men and women 
and messenger boys who certainly 
need their aid—spirits associated with 
the past. 
‘ Quite possibly Plantagenet or Tu- 
dor guardian angels, disembodied in 
the sense of no longer possessing 
human charges, are there. But Rob- 
ert Longley was in no sense conscious 
of the presence of these unseen be- 
ings when he found himself, after a 
lapse of sixteen years, once more 
in the old haunts. He merely felt 
the spell of the ancient ways as he 
had done in the old times when he 
and Geoff had “walked backwards,” 
as someone has put it, through the 
byways and alleys of the ancient city. 
For the last sixteen years he had been 
walking forward, at a great pace, in 
the streets of Chicago. He had suc- 
ceeded beyond all expectation in the 
land of opportunity; and now he 
had returned to England for a holi- 
day; he had come into the City to 
interview his banker’s agents, and 
the memory of old times and small 
beginnings had him in its grip. 


T= were like the simple memo-. 
ries of childhood. The office down 
Crouching Lane ;. the frugal meals in 
tea-shops -with Geoff — always with 
Geoff. Geoff had been the bright in- 


spiration of those days. He had re- 
vealed a land of romance in what 
had been to Bob a dreary commercial 
center, smelling of ledgers. They had 
been fellow-clerks, and together they 


had explored many an old corner. 
There had been the old churches, the 
queer square conventicle-like build- 
ings which had replaced the ancient 
ones destroyed in the great fire of 
1666, and the few remaining pre- 
Reformation churches, hidden away 
in strangely incongruous surround- 
ings. Names survived where build- 
ings had vanished, and Geoff had re- 
constructed the London of days that 
possessed a strange fascination for 
his friend—he was such a fantastic 
fellow, and yet so solid. And all the 
possibilities of his whimsical genius 
had been blown away by a shell in 
the trenches. 

Geoff .had been killed in the Great 
War, sixteen years ago. Longley 
could still feel the hammer-blow of 
the announcement, “missing.” Geoff 
had been blown to atoms—obliterated, 
body and soul. The latter; for surely 
if there had been any survival of 
the soul, Geoff would somehow have 
let him know that it was “all right.” 
Geoff was a Catholic; he, Longley, 
had no fixed belief. Geoff had tried 
to lure him into Catholicism—in his 
own characteristic way. He had one 
day offered to show him the oldest 
thing in London, and they had vis- 
ited a church of a new description— 
a long dark church jammed in be- 
tween two warehouses with no signs 
of age about it. As a matter of fact 
it was the only new church in the 
City. There had been a mid-day 
service—Benediction, and afterwards 
Geoff had told him that he had seen 
the oldest thing in London—the Cath- 
olic Faith. 

After that they had gone together 
to Benediction during the lunch hour 
on Fridays. Geoff sometimes served 
on the altar, and his friend had be- 
come interested in “the Faith once 
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delivered to the Saints.” On these 
occasions they had snatched a mouth- 
ful of lunch in a tea-shop quite near 
to the church and the adjoining ta- 
bles had been edified by Geoff’s ex- 
position of difficult points of doc- 
trine. There was no knowing what 
might have happened if the War had 
not intervened. Geoff had been 
passed in the first hundred thousand, 
Bob had been rejected among the 
unfit. That was the first separation. 
Then, not long after he had gone to 
the front, the news of Geoff’s death 
came. Longley had thrown up his 
post and, after doing his bit as a ci- 
vilian, had accepted an appointment 
over in the States. There he had 
matured into a man of some means 
and standing. Geoff had become a 
memory, nothing else, for an iron 
curtain had descended between him 
and Geoff’s other world. 


OBERT LONGLEY stood deliberating 

on the steps of the bank. A taxi 
came forward but he shook his head. 
He had no need to hurry back to 
Piccadilly, it was not yet lunch-time. 
Why not “walk backwards” for half 
an hour—into the less remote past? 
—see how much the City had 
changed in sixteen years. He felt an 
overwhelming desire to visit the old 
haunts. To have a look at the office, 
down Crouching Lane. He found his 
way thither easily enough. Crouch- 
ing Lane was much the same, save 
that the tall buildings of yore had 
shrunk considerably in height to eyes 
accustomed to skyscrapers. The sight 
of the office brought up renewed 
memories of Geoffry. Geoffry had 
been “denvolished,” like the famous 
old buildings whose names clung to 
their sites. And what Geoffrey had 
stood for had been demolished too. 
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\Vhat kind of Providence could have 
permitted the demolition of a bright 
spirit like his old. friend? Only one 
whose vandalism vied with that of 
the City Council which sacrificed 
ancient glories to modern utility. But 
those had been great days! London 
was a city of memories—uncannily 
so. Memories that were like living 
spiritual forces encompassing the un- 
wary wanderer in the streets and by- 
ways within the vanished walls. 


| Byer wandered past the office 
to the wider thoroughfare, the 
ancient “cheape” where in thirteen- 
hundred-and-something a bonfire had 
been made of a hundred “false hats,” 
made of a shoddy material the use of 
vhich for the purpose was forbidden 
by law. He was quite near the Tower 

f London. Geoff had had great tales 
to tell of the Tower, where men had 
lied for the Faith which was the 
oldest thing in London. 

Poor Geoffry! He had counted 
on getting a convert, and he had near- 
ly succeeded—before the iron curtain 
descended. The tea-shop where they 
had snatched their lunch on Benedic- 
tion days had been just around the 
corner. Longley wondered if it would 
still be there. The spirit that held 
him in its grip bade him go and find 
Yes, there it was. Absolutely 
unchanged, next door but one to the 
Catholic church (which was there, 

), by the way), opposite the smart 
new restaurant which had always an- 
Geoffry by exhibiting the 
ancient sign of the Golden Cock. 
Geoff had always alluded to it as the 
“Golden Calf.” 

Longley found himself seized by 
1 quaint desire to “play up” to the 
lure of ancient London, or rather, of 
the London of his youth. He would 
‘walk backwards” into the tea-shop 
and have a cup of coffee and see if 
the table in the corner for two was 

till there. It was quite a fantastic 
idea, for he had had his morning 
coffee half an hour ago. Still he need 
1t drink the stuff. It would probably 
be vile, although they had thought it 
uncommonly good in the old days, ac- 
companied by a roll-and-butter and 
a chunk of potted fish. How near it 
all seemed! This London must be 
haunted to drive a man into a tea- 
shop for the sake of an old memory. 
He was deliberately wooing the mis- 
chievous spirit of yesterday! 

[he interior of the tea-shop was 
absurdly familiar, The only differ- 
ence lay in the length of the skirts 
and hair of the waitresses. The lit- 
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tle round table in the far corner was 
still unoccupied although the shop 
was full of working folk getting their 
frugal mid-day meal. He sat himself 
down and ordered a cup of coffee. 
He pictured Geoffry seated opposite, 
answering his question-box comments 
on the preceding mystery in church. 
Sometimes he got there first to se- 
cure the table whilst Geoff disen- 
cumbered himself of his surplice and 
cassock. 

As he sat there, his cup of neglected 
coffee in front of him, dreaming of 
many things, forgotten and recalled, 
someone came and took the vacant 
seat. It was a man of his own age 
in clerical dress. The new-comer sat 
himself down and gave his order—a 
fish cake and a cup of tea. It was 
Friday. Longley found himself won- 
dering if it were a Catholic priest or 
a high church parson. Suddenly, the 
man opposite rose to his feet : 

“T hope you were not keeping this 
seat ?” he said, quickly. “I am afraid 
you were.” 

“Not at all,” Longley said, in some 
surprise. The question gave him 
something of a shock. 

The other noted his manner, and 
explained : 

“So many people meet their ac- 
quaintances.and have lunch together.” 

“T know,” Longley said. “I used 
to—sixteen years ago.” 

He smiled—“‘You were only six- 
teen years out.” 

The other scented a friendly incli- 
nation to talk. He was a genial per- 
sonage, more than ready to take up 
the cue. 

“There have been many changes in 
sixteen years,” he remarked. He took 
a swift note of the well-tailored man 
before him. It was not the type that 
took its mid-day meal at the O. K. 
Cafe Co. 

“T have been in Chicago for the 
past sixteen. years,” Longley said. 
“London City strikes one—with all 
its force after Chicago.” He said it 
a little wistfully for he had become 
attached to the land of his adoption. 
There was something in its generous 
spirit—its youthfulness that reminded 
him of Geoff. 

“Ah,” the other said, “Chicago 
could do with a few of our antiqui- 
ties! But never mind,” he added, 
genially, “Chicago has got one ancient 
thing—the Catholic Faith. That was 
a magnificent Eucharistic Congress 
that you had a year or two back.” 

“So you’re a Catholic,” Longley 
said. “I guessed you might be.” A 
sudden thought struck him. “Perhaps 





you are bound for Benediction at the 
church two doors off? My friend 
whose seat you are occupying used to 
take me there os 

The cleric interrupted him with a 
delighted exclamation. 

“Well guessed! I’m going to give 
Benediction in a quarter of an hour’s 
time. I give the rector a hand that. 
way. Friday mid-day Benediction 
still flourishes. Your friend may 
have told you so?” 

“He was killed in the War,” Long- 
ley replied, and added, drily, “He 
doesn’t communicate with me.” 

The other expressed sympathy, ig- 
noring the latter part of the speech. 

“We have a memorial chapel in the 
church to those of the congregation 
who fell in the War,” he said. “Your 
friend’s name should be there. By 
the way, what was it? Perhaps you 
are coming along to Benediction ?” 

“No, I’m not a believer in any 
creed. I only used to go because 
Geoffry—my chum, took me. We 
could not face a lunch-hour separa- 
tion. He was one of the servers.” 

The other repeated the name. 


“But he was not killed,” he said. 
“He was badly wounded, and miss- 
ing, but he turned up in the end. He 
was one of the keenest servers in 
those days, so they told me.” 


ONGLEY cut him short. He had 
sprung up in his seat. 

“What? Geoff alive!” 

He leant on the table to steady 
himself. Why had he not told him? 
But, of course, he, Bob, had covered 
his tracks when he left Crouching 
Lane. 

“Where is he now,” he cried. “Will 
he, will he be at Benediction? Geof- 
fry alive!” 

Had his fantastic wanderings 
landed him in this dream? His in- 
formant shook his head. 

“T’m afraid not,” he said. He still 
works in the neighborhood; he has 
done very well for himself, but now- 
a-days he finds he must have a full 
hour for lunch. He usually lunches 
over the way, at the Golden Cock. 
He is rather off devotions. I don’t 


‘mean that he doesn’t get in Mass on 


Sundays. I daresay he does, though 
I have my doubts!” The priest 
sighed, then assumed a cheerier tone. 
“But he will be having his lunch 
now in the Golden Cock. I saw him 
go in. You would find him there 
if you went over. But I had better 
come with you. You might not rec- 
ognize him. He has grown tremen- 
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dously stout.” 

Longley was still asking himself if 
he were dreaming. The dream was 
convincing for it had the defects 
of reality. He would somehow have 
preferred Geoff to have been in the 
church putting on his surplice. It 
would have been more Geoff. Of 
course he was delighted to think that 
he had got on in the world; the re- 
ligion had been'an amiable weakness, 
part of his fantastic side. It was 
glorious. Geoff alive and over the 
way, behaving like a normal citizen, 
not dragging in a non-existent 
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Longley had sprung up in his seat. 
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Providence; but somehow Longley 
did not feel so badly out against 
Providence now that Geoff was alive 
after all—and the belief in Provi- 
dence had been a very intrinsic part 
of the Geoff he remembered. 

The priest had settled his modest 
bill and was showing the way out and 
across the road. Robert Longley fol- 
lowed, repeating to himself the un- 
believable words, “Geoff’s alive and 
I’m going to see him—now—this mo- 
ment!’ It ought to have been in the 
dark church which Geoff had tricked 
him into to see the oldest thing in 
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London; it would have been more in 
the picture, more in keeping with the 
ways of the spirit which had lured 
him into the tea-shop. But one can- 
not arrange realities with the nicety 
that one dreams one’s day dreams. 
The Golden Cock was a marked 
contrast to its opposite neighbor, the 
tea-shop. It was famous for provid- 
ing the best lunch in the Lord 
Mayor’s London. Waiters glided 
noiselessly across the carpeted floor 
and an agreeable smell of roasted lux- 
uries suggested, though not too ag- 
gressively, the pleasures of the table. 


“What? Geoff alive!” 
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mgley’s guide walked boldly in, for 
! the world as though he were about 
t ler a repast. He glanced round 
directed his companion’s atten- 
tion to a man seated at one of the 
tables with his back to them. 
“There he is—in a check suit.” 
Che good priest was enjoying the 
situation. It is not every day that 
has the opportunity of bringing 
1 man’s dead friend back to him. 
Well, good-bye,” he said, “and 
\d luck to your reunion!” 
slipped out, leaving his com- 
pe 1 gazing at the broad expanse 
of check which covered the back of 
the man who sat bending over his 
late, fully concentrated on the busi- 


ness of the moment. 
L )NGLEY remained standing where 

/ he was. Somehow he hesitated 
before going forward, and at that mo- 
ment the man who was Geoff sum- 
moned the waiter with a sharp sus- 
tained peal of the bell. The waiter 
materialized at his side and received 
what was evidently a sharp scolding. 
He came away carrying a plate con- 
taining some kind of poultry. Geoff 
had evidently just remembered that 

as Friday. But no, the waiter 

rned to another standing near, “He 

it’s the wrong part of the bird,” 

he said, and then added a comment 

on the temperamental peculiarity of 
he customer in question. 

Robert Longley sat himself down 

the nearest table. It was so hard 

believe that this was Geoff. He 
uld see Geoff’s back. How fat he 
had got! Queer, to think of Geoff 
sitting in the “Golden Calf” eating 
flesh on a Friday with Benediction 
going on over the way. It was fright- 
fully out of the picture. He could 
not realize even now, that Geoff was 
nd he was just going to speak 

» him. He would wait a moment. 

felt a sudden shyness about ac- 
ng Geoff. He might be preoc- 
with his wing that ought to 
en breast, or whatever it was. 

» might be vexed that he was not 
dy waiter with the new por- 

But this was absurd! He 

| a little, trying to get a better 

iew of Geoff. He would like to 

study him a little before he made him- 
self known. There was no hurry. 

A customer came and sat himself 
between them and impeded the view. 
He must go and speak to Geoff. 
Geoff had not been demolished, but 
he had been “modernized,” like the 
Golden Cock! Longley pulled him- 
self together and rising, walked over 
and placed himself before the man 
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whom he had been watching. 

His heart gave a great bound. 

“T, I beg pardon,” he said. “I 
was looking for a person named 
Geoffry Sinclair.” 

“My name is John Jeffrey,” was 
the crisp reply. 

Longley poured out his apologies 
and ‘headed for the door. 

“Thank goodness! Oh, 
goodness, it was not Geoff.” 

He saw how the mistake had 
arisen in the name. He remembered 
Geoff speaking of a fellow called 
Jeffrey at the church. 

He was behaving ridiculously. This 
John Jeffrey was a harmless fellow 
enough. An average man. Most 
young men develop into that type if 
they succeed in the City. Why should 
he have expected anything else? But, 
thank the Lord, it was not Geoff. 
Geoff had been demolished, not re- 
constructed, not desecrated! 

The doors of St. Joseph’s church 
opposite were standing open and the 
people pouring in—busy workers who 
snatched a quarter of an hour from 
their lunch-time to worship God. Bob 
Longley determined to round off the 
morning fantasy by paying his re- 
spects to “the oldest thing in London.” 

The long, dark church was strange- 
ly familiar. The only new feature 
was the chapel which had been fitted 
up as a War memorial. It was di- 
vided from the body of the church 
by a grille. On the wall of the chapel 
was the Roll of Honor. Longley 
stepped in beyond the grille and ran 
his eye, eagerly, over the list of 
names. Yes, it was all right. There 
it was: “Lieut. Geoffry Sinclair, 
1914.” inscribed in indelible marble 
which guarded the fame of the fallen, 
even as Death guarded it. 

There were two women standing 
near him. One of them whispered 
something to the other. 

“Most people pray for them,” she 
said, “but I always pray to them 
here.” 

Longley went back into the body 
of the church. He took his place in 
the back seat where he had knelt 
years ago. They were lighting the 
candles for Benediction. Someone 
came up to him hastily. It was the 
priest of the tea-shop. Bending over 
him he whispered : 

“Did you meet all right?” 

Bob smiled back at him. 

“Tt was a mistake,” he said, “my 
friend was Geoffry Sinclair, not 
John Jeffrey.” 

The other was horror-stricken. 

“Can you ever forgive my stupid- 
ity?” he groaned. “Of course—Sin- 
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clair. A grand fellow! We heard 
particulars afterwards. He was 
killed whilst taking a priest to a dy- 
ing German on ‘No Man’s Land.’ 
Can you ever forgive me for giving 
you this unnecessary pain and dis- 
appointment ?” 

“But it’s all right,” the other said. 
“Tt wasn’t Geoff.” 

* * * 

4 pa oldest thing in London had 

got Longley in its grip. Bene- 
diction was carrying him back to the 
old days. The same old O Salutaris! 
The swing of the Litany, the Tantum 
ergo—it all might have been yester- 
day. “The oldest thing in London” 
—the Faith. And Geoff had once 
told him that London’s oldest inhabi- 
tant dwelt there, in the Tabernacle; 
for all through the days of perse- 
cution, in some hidden place or other, 
London City had never failed to har- 
bor the Sacred Host. 

And its most precious antiquity 
was not London’s monopoly. It was 
curious that the priest should have 
made that comment about the ancient 
faith in the city of his adoption. It 
was a grand thought that the great- 
hearted people of America, with their 
eager youthfulness, also possessed 
this ancient thing. He would find it 
when he returned to Chicago. And 
it would be the newest thing in Chi- 
cago, because—was it Geoff who had 
once told ‘him that, or was he just 
thinking it for himself?—Time can 
set no sear on the Ageless. 

Benediction was over. The con- 
gregation hurried away; there was 
no time for lingering during the 
lunch hour. Longley was one of 
the few who could afford to stay on. 

He found himself back again in 
the chapel of the Holy Souls. It was 
cold, austere, with its black and white 
marble, and undecorated altar, but 
somehow it drew him, as to a place 
of tryst. A woman was kneeling 
there, her lips moving. Longley rec- 
ognized her as the one who had said, 
“I always pray to them, here.” He 
knelt down in the bench in front of 
the altar. Through the tall wrought- 
iron grille he could see the lights still 
burning on the high altar. The chapel 
itself was in twilight gloom, Robert 
Longley buried his face in his hands. 

Slowly, slowly, the iron curtain 
was being raised. There was another 
curtain behind it, but it was of soft 
woven fabric, a veil through which 
the light shone. 

“Tt’s all right, Geoff,” he whis- 
pered. “You're there, all right. I 
had an awful fright a little while 
ago. I thought you were dead!” 
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Chapters on the Life and Character of St. Joseph 
By HUGH F. BLUNT,LL.D. 


‘ VII A «Man of Hope 


name to Mary, and then to be told to step aside. His 

life was intimately bound up with the lives of Jesus 

and Mary. Poor laborer he was, but he had the 
traditions of his tribe. He knew the history of his 
people—a history made all the more glorious against the 
present background of humiliation and oppression. 


It must be granted that Joseph belonged to the rem- 
nant in Istael that had kept alive the true traditions of 
the Messias to come; otherwise one cannot conceive of 
him being chosen for the work he was to do. He was, 
indeed, a just man. All Israel, in its sense of being 
overwhelmed by the enemy, had gone astray in the Mes- 
sianic prophecies. The wish is father to the thought. 
A conquered people wanted to produce a conqueror. 
Hence the conviction of the people at large—a conviction 
that finally destroyed them and robbed them of their true 
inheritance, that their coming Messias was to be a 
worldly conqueror, to smite as they had been smitten. 
The day would come, they thought, when they would 
crush these Romans and be once more a world power. 

That was all they lived for, and hence the aspirations 
for the new leader who would make their land to flow 
with milk and honey once more. The spirit of the world 
had become the spirit of Israel. 


Yet there were some who did not bend the knee to 
Baal. As Father Fouard says: “In this degenerate 
people, in the midst of this carnal Israel, the spiritual 
Israel was still alive, a chosen band, predestined to be 
of the Kingdom of Christ, holy souls who, by ponder- 
ing piously the inspired truths, had therein discovered 
the proper lineaments of the picture which Prophecy 
had painted of the true Messias.” And Joseph was of 
the house of the spiritual Israel. So when it was made 
known to him that the day was at hand, and that by 
some strange favor of God he was to be an active par- 
ticipant in the mystery, at once there ran through his 
mind the divine strains which had foretold this thing 
that was now beginning to come to pass. From the stock 
of Abraham, from the tribe of Juda, the Messias was to 
be born: the Prophet, as seen by Moses, the King, as 
seen by David; the King of Eternity, the Anointed of 
God, the Christ, the Messias. Bethlehem is to be the 
place of His birth, and Galilee His native land. And 
a Virgin is to be His Mother! How the soul of Joseph 
must have thrilled as he reached that part of the story, 
knowing that this Virgin Mother is also his spouse! 

There was a darker side to the picture, as Joseph medi- 
tated, this Holy One led as a lamb to the slaughter. But 
now was not the time to think of that side. The one thing 
above all was that the Messias was at hand. And Joseph 
being a married man, husband of Mary, was now in a 
school where he could learn many things. Fancy him 
through these long months of waiting for Mary’s deliv- 
erance. Not a silent, morose man, but eager in his hope, 


Jz was not a mere figure-head, chosen to give his 
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bringing up the subject a thousand times, just as the 
saints love to talk of God. 

It was all made clearer in his mind by the wisdom of 
Mary. How he must have made her repeat over and over 
again the story of that great day of the Annunciation. 
What did Gabriel say to her, and what did he look 
like? Repeat again what had happened on that visit to 
Elizabeth. Tell once more about the vision Zachary had 
seen, and all the marvels that had preceded the concep- 
tion and birth of the little John. Would she chant again 
the Benedictus that had poured forth from the loosened 
tongue of Zachary. Better still, would she tell him again 
her own inspired song, “My soul doth magnify the 
Lord ?” 

In those Nazareth evenings Joseph filled in the old 
traditions that had been sacredly kept in his family. It 
was the converse of angels. Hope was glowing in the 
soul of Joseph. What mattered it that, if things had 
been different, he might have set upon a throne. Throne 
enough for him to sit upon the stone at the door of his 
humble cottage, close to the unborn Child that was the 
Hope of the World. 

In those months before the Nativity Joseph had but 
one thought, that of Hope or Longing. Faith there was 
in all those things that had been told him, Charity or 
Love for God and Mary, but it was the special time for 
Hope to rule. Oh, that He soon will come! Oh, that 
our redemption will soon be accomplished! That was 
the undertone of the song of his axe and plane. That 
was the trumpet sound of his hammerings. What of the 
work when that song was ringing in his ears? 


Hus, when life is hard at time, and the days of 

waiting seem endless, I get new courage as I catch a 
glimpse of the waiting Joseph, and I learn what it is to 
hope, looking as he did to the star of Hope, and to that 
more brilliant Star of Zachary’s canticle—“A Star rising 
to the heights of heaven hath visited us, illumining 
them that sit in the shadow and in the darkness of death, 
leading our steps within the path of peace” 


Saint Joseph, burden great you bore, 
But never did repine; 

Beneath the weight your heart was sore, 
But not so sore as mine. 


You bore the toil and poverty, 
But, more, the ceaseless care, 

Lest harm should touch your family 
And hurt that blessed pair. 


But, oh, the sweetness of the task 
That comes from Heaven above! 

What sWeeter burden could you ask 
Than hold the God of Love? 


O Joseph, I am weighted low 
With sinful heart of stone; 

Oh, pray that henceforth I may know 
No freight but God Alone! 
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Vill. An Obedient Man 


OsEPH had learned many things from Mary during 
those six months preceding the birth of Christ. And 
one thing in which he advanced was obedience to 
the Will of God, even though that Will was not 

manifested in a miraculous way—as in the dream wherein 
he was told to fear not to take Mary as his wife—but in 

the ordinary humdrum of daily necessity. 
he time for Mary’s deliverance might come now at 
ny time. No doubt Joseph had figured out how it all 
vould come about. The little home which he had pre- 
ired for his bride, humble though it was, was still his 
ie and hers. It was sanctified by their love, by an 


ciation, the beauty of which he had never imagined. 
vas an abode of peace, fit birthplace for the King 
Vho was to bring peace to the earth. There was every 
ition that Mary’s Child was to be born there, and 

1 God ordered things otherwise through natural 


Luke tells the manner in which it was brought 
“And it came to pass that in those days there 
out a decree from ‘Caesar Augustus that the whole 
should be enrolled. And all went to be 
irolled, every one into his own city. And Joseph also 
nt up from Galilee, out of the city of Nazareth into 
Judea, to the city of David which is called Bethlehem, 
because he was of the house and family of David, to be 
lled with Mary his espoused wife who was with 
loseph was quick to see the Will of God, even though 
that Will was manifested through the decree of the for- 
en power that had conquered his native land. Bethle- 
m then, indeed, was to be the place where Christ 
should be born. Joseph’s faith, of course, was set upon 
the prophecy that the Messias was to be born in Bethle- 
hem, but there was a strong test of his confidence in the 
‘ace of what seemed insurmountable difficulties. Mary’s 
was at hand, and there was Bethlehem miles away, 
irney that would consume four days by foot, over 
that were already roughened by the winter. He 
| the hardship which such a journey would be to 
ind the possibility that something might happen 
the Holy Burden she was carrying. But Bethlehem 
| for the Will of God, so go to Bethlehem they must. 
But while Joseph feared the journey with its uncer- 
tainties and its physical hardships, not for himself but 
‘or Mary, his heart must have bounded with joy at the 
‘ry mention of Bethlehem. It recalled to his mind the 
great history of his family, the days when his royal an- 
sat upon the throne. And now that throne was 
restored to his family. And the throne of David 
the throne of God. Toa great extent it was 
hidden in the darkness. But Joseph was not the one 
to ask for an abundance of light. He asked for no angel 
of God to direct his feet. Bethlehem had to be reached. 
The census was the manifestation of the Divine Will, 
the occasion to be used’ that the prophecies might be 
fulfilled 
But it was to be a road of the Cross. Never, indeed, 
were those who were associated with the Messias of suf- 
fering, to be free from the Cross. Christ *began life with 
suffering, and that suffering He shared with Mary and 
Joseph. And I am sure that during that journey from 
his cottage at Nazareth to the cave of Bethlehem was 
a long Calvary for Joseph. It was a blind journey, a 
journey of blind obedience. Left to himself, Joseph very 


likely would have had things different. He would not 
have taken this journey which seemed to leave every- 
thing to chance. He would have considered Mary first 
of all, he would have spared her this trial, he would have 
arranged that she would meet that first moment of 
motherhood with her good friends about her. But he 
was urged on, Even the public inn, where everybody 
had the right to enter, was denied him because there 
was no room. 

But there was not one word of questioning from him. 
Who was he to question the designs of God? Who was 
he to tell God how to manage things? Just there was 
the test of Joseph’s faith, of his spirit of obedience. And 
if there is anything in the world that is hard to do it is 
blind obedience. The eternal why is always upon our 
lips. Why do things have to be this way or that? Why 
could not things be otherwise? If we were only con- 
sulted, there would not be the possibility of this error! 
And all the while God is telling us how to act. Things 
that we call mere circumstances govern our actions and 
mould our lives. And they are not circumstances at all; 
they are the Providence of God. 

And so when I see Joseph putting aside his own ideas 
and blindly obeying the almost hidden Will of God, I 
think of the reward which that obedience of his received 
when, back home in the land of his royal fathers, he 
came face to face in the stable of Bethlehem with the 
Royal God; and I think how happy life would be for 
all of us, even as we walk the rough roads, if we only 
learned the wisdom of “one: step enough for me.’ 
Angels will not be sent to speak to us, but what is the 
need of angels, when God Himself is speaking into our 
ear? 


Joseph, I give you title of “The Brave!” 
Brave in the hardy faith that never quailed, 
Facing whatever unknown fears assailed 

In Egypt’s gloom, so God His order gave. 


Brave in the lowness of the daily task, 
Poor, when you might have bartered for a throne; 
Content to be a laborer unknown; 

Too brave, a higher lot than Christ’s to ask. 


Joseph, I give you title of “The Brave!” 
Going to death while you might have sought 
To see the marvels by your Jesus wrought ; 
Brave in this faith—a God would make your grave. 


IX. An Adoring -Man 


Esus, Mary and Joseph! One can never break up the 
Holy Family. But in the cave of Bethlehem Joseph 
seems to go into the background, more deeply into 
the shadows. There is good reason for that—the 

same reason which made the Church delay so long in 
furthering devotion to St. Joseph. The Divine generation 
of Jesus had to be insisted upon. It had to be made clear 
that while Joseph was the husband of Mary and the 
reputed father of Jesus among the people, Mary was a 
virgin mother and had conceived of the Holy Ghost. 
So on that starlit night when Joseph, driven almost 
to desperation, calm though that desperation was, dis- 
covered the abandoned stable as the only place on earth 
that was willing to give a welcome to God, he opened 
its door to Mary, helped her into its gloom, sat her upon 
its straw-covered floor and then withdrew. Not even 
for him to be present at the unfolding of this awful 
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mystery. I like to fancy Joseph at that instant. See 
him there beneath the stars, his staff in hand, his hand 
upon the rough latch of the stable door, standing silent, 
to guard, if need be with his life, the Holy Pair within. 


N° doubt the tears streamed from his eyes, in the 
grief that the very Son of God should have to be 
born in this mean place. Had he been able, he would have 
provided God with the most magnificent palace. And 
then he knew that God wanted no palace. God wanted 
the lowly. Nobody knew that better than Joseph, for 
Joseph regarded himself as the lowliest of earth, and yet 
God had chosen him te be the guardian of God. It was 
a mystery too deep for words. Joseph must remain 
silent as he faced that mystery. 

It may seem strange that in all the Gospel narrative 
there is not one word quoted from Joseph. It goes with- 
out saying that he must have given expression to many 
beautiful thoughts. What an Imitation of Christ he 
could have written! He who had conversed with the 
Seat of Wisdom, and even with Divine Wisdom itself! 
3ut no one knew his place as well as Joseph did. He 
was the silent watchdog. And when Mary opened the 
door to him, and bade him come in, and led him to the 
manger, wherein her own hands had laid the Savior, 
there is no other attitude conceivable on his part but 
that of silent adoration; no Benedictus, as on the part 
of Zachary, but the silent surging of his heart. 

I never knew as well the meaning of silent adoration 
as when I thought of Joseph in those first moments 
before the manger. It was a moment wherein words 
could mean little. There were the thoughts of thousands 
of years, the aspirations of his people, the gratitude of 
generations yet to come, all to be expressed; and there 


was no expression for the inexpressible but a sigh of 
love. And when, a short time later, the adoring shepherds 
came with their humble gifts, they must have found 
him still on his knees hidden away in the shadows of 
the stable, content to be unknown, hidden, silent. Father 
Eymard calls St. Joseph the perfect model for the life 


of adoration. “He nourished Him,” he says, “whom 
7 faithful were one day to receive as the Bread of 
ife.” 

I like to think of Joseph in those days of the dwelling 
in the stable as wrapped about with silence. It was the 
first retreat that any man made in the presence of the 
Son of God. Little Jesus was preaching silently from 
His manger pulpit, and the souls of Mary and Joseph 
listened. Words would but interrupt that communica- 
tion of love and grace. It was a silence of joy. 

Joseph was not a moody individual. He was a prac- 
tical man. Even when Heaven comes down to earth the 
life of earth must go on. There was work to be done, 
food to be provided, the future to be arranged. And 
Joseph did all that I can picture him doing, going to 
the fown, complying with the demands of the government 
in regard to the census which had been the occasion of 
his return to Bethlehem, seeking food for himself and 
Mary, and meeting some of the pecple who had heard 
of the wonderful things that had happened in the stable. 
But I cannot fancy him loquacious upon the events in 
which he had participated. God was working in silence, 
even in the silence of a speechless babe, and it was not 
for Joseph to break that silence. Who was he to fore- 
stall God? 

And so I would learn that lesson of silent prayer. 
Heart speaks to heart. Is it too presumptious when I 


kneel before the Tabernacle to imagine that I am Joseph? 
Is it not the time when all words seem inadequate? No 
matter how beautiful the prayers that have been com- 
posed, even by the saints, they seem to fall short of the 
glory of the silent longing. Just a faithful watchdog at 
the feet of its Master. 

Amid the babble of the world, when everybody flatters 
himself that he has a message to give, it is a good cor- 
rective to look at Joseph. He could have given a mes- 
sage well worth while, but he never gave it. He knew 
that God had given His message, and that it was not 
for a poor carpenter to seek to add to that message. 
“Holy night, silent night,” sings the Christmas hymn. 
Cannot one say holy man, for that he was a silent man, 
who knew that sanctity consisted in listening silently to 
the voice of God? 


Keeper of the stable door, 
Joseph, ’tis a humble task; 
But thou guardest treasure, more 

E’en than Solomon could ask. 


Keeper of the stable door, 
Art God’s porter still today? 
See, I come a shepherd poor ; 
Thou wilt turn me not away. 


X. A Blessed Man 


HE Holy Family did not remain long in the stable 
at Bethlehem. The birth of Jesus there had been 


an urgent necessity. No one can imagine Joseph 

being satisfied with such a place to house the Liv- 
ing God. It must have almost broken his heart in the first 
instance that he had not been able to provide a more 
suitable habitation. Hallowed, indeed, did that stable 
become by the immortal Christmas mystery, but I am 
sure that as soon as possible he went about among his 
relatives and friends to explain the circumstances of his 
need and to ask them to give temporary shelter to him 
and his family. 

Imagine Joseph going about as a beggar! But he had 
no other choice. It hurt his manhood no doubt, but a 
greater hurt was to think of the tender Child and the 
gentle Mother housed at that moment with the cattle. 
No friend would refuse shelter in the circumstances, 
and so, very shortly after the coming of the shepherds, 
he succeeded in finding for his wife and Child more 
home-like surroundings. Joseph’s true manhood would 
indicate that that was the least he could do. 

Perhaps he hired a room temporarily; for, while 
Joseph was a poor laborer, there is no indication that 
he was poverty-stricken. Young, vigorous, and devoted 
to his trade, he must have been able to support his wife, 
otherwise he would not have married. The necessity of 
resorting to the stable had been the result of circum- 
stances over which he had no control, namely, the late- 
ness of his arrival in Bethlehem and the impossibility 
of gaining admission to the public inn. 

But whether the new abode was provided by his own 
resources or by the charity of his friends, due regard 
for Joseph’s own manhood and his love for Mary and 
the Child demanded the belief that within a very short 
time after the birth of Jesus he found Him a more be- 
coming place to dwell. 

In this new dwelling occurred, after the passage of 
eight days, the Circumcision of the Child. 
eight days,” says St. Luke, “were accomplished, that the 
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Child should be circumcised his name was called Jesus, 
vhich was called by the angel before he was conceived 
the womb.” Christ of course was not bound by the 
, but He wished to fulfill the Law, and also to show 
it according to the flesh He was descended from Abra- 
ham. The ceremony of circumcision at that time was 
rformed in the home, not, as later, in the synagogue. 
Sometimes it was the mother who performed the rite, 
ut more generally the father. When the angel had ap- 
peared to Joseph in his sleep and told him not to fear 
to take Mary as his wife, since she had conceived of the 
Holy Ghost, the angel had said, “And she shall bring 
forth a son and thou shalt call his name Jesus. For he 
shall save his people from their sins.” “Thou shalt call 
his name Jesus!” This indicates that it was Joseph who 
made Jesus shed the first drops of Blood. 

\nd more, he was allowed to participate in it in a 
manner which he had never imagined even. To his poor 
hands was given the dignity to hold the sacrificial knife. 
[magine, if you can, the fear of Joseph as he began the 
rite. In a moment he was to shed the first drop of blood 
from that Child, Who, before He would return to His 
Father, would be drenched in blood. And when he did 


chosen by God to be the one who would be the first to 
say that Holy Name. Jesus—Savior! 

Therein is all our hope, the Name by which we are 
saved. And Joseph spoke it first. Whenever I hear. that 
Name, the picture arises in my mind of Joseph with the 
knife in his hand, watching the flow of the Blood that 
saves, and then in a voice filled with emotion, in a soft 
whisper of adoration that held the unction of the prayers 
of all the saints, speaking for us all our everlasting bene- 
diction—Jesus, Savior. And I like to think that when 
I come to die I want to find Joseph and beg him to say 
for me, as only he could say it, that Name of my Hope. 
Blessed man will I be to repeat my lesson after Joseph, 
the Blessed among men, who was the first man to see 
the Infant God and the first one to call Him Savior. 


St. Joseph, when you cradled Him 
Within your gentle arm, 

And while He softly slumbered on 
Did shelter Him from harm; 

I wonder if you ever guessed 
That in His dreaming sleep 

He smiled, to think that one day He 


lraw that first drop and realized that now was begin- 


ning the mighty act of salvation for mankind, he must 


ilmost have swooned at the very joy of it. 
| not already been a saint, he must have become one 


that moment. 


\nd as he performed the rite, it was for him to give 
Joseph named the 
Child, Jesus. He was the first of all mankind to speak 
that beloved Name. I think that in all the life of Joseph 
that was the supreme point of his existence, that he was 


to the Child that hallowed name. 


If Joseph 


O’er you would vigil keep. 


O humble heart, the memories 
Of love God loses not; 


Your lullabies that soothed to rest, 


Cw od 


Your care, He ne’er forgot. 
O blest reward, when in His arms 
You sighed your dying breath! 
You cradled Jesus at His birth, 
He cradled you at death. 


The Turks at the Gates of Europe 


(Continued from Page 336) 


Janissaries in the trenches before the 
city and led the rest of his vast forces 
towards the hills, down which Sobi- 
eski and his men were pouring. Like 
1 thunderbolt, the King of the Poles 
burst upon the massed Turks. He 
broke irresistably through their 
ks, driving a red road as he went. 
objective was the Ottoman cen- 
where rose magnificently the 
gorgious tent of the Vizier. Towards 
this Sobiesko led his best troops in 
person, and such was his terrible im- 
petus that the Mahometans could not 
stand against him. The mass of the 
lurks’ great army broke and fled. Re- 
treat became a hopeless rout, in which 
the Vizier was caught up and hur- 
ried from the field. The brave gar- 
rison opened its gates and swarmed 
mut to take part in the fight. The 
Janissaries, who had been left in the 
trenches before Vienna, now found 
themselves attacked on both sides and 
were speedily cut to pieces. As if 
stricken by a plague, the army of the 


Prophet, which had seemed all pow- 
erful that very morning, simply faded 
away. The Vizier, with the wreck ot 
his forces, made his way back to 
Belgrade, but he was not suffered 
long to live in his disgrace. 

The entire camp, stores, artillery, 
tents, everything, fell into the hands 
of the victors. The booty was enor- 
mous, the very quantity of it bewil- 
dering the conquerors. The siege and 
the relief had followed on one an- 
other almost too speedily for men to 
adjust their minds to the great 
change. The completeness of the 
victory and the splendor of the cap- 
tures left men aghast. 

In Christendom the destruction of 
the Turkish host was hailed as the 
first sign of the breaking up of the 
Mahometan power. After a thousand 
years of raiding, it was now thought 
that from the east at least Europe 
might now @xpect an interval of 
peace. The surrounding nations, that 
had recently trembled for their 
safety, now began to feel a security 
that they had not known for cen- 


turies. In the Balkans a great new 
hope arose suddenly, a fresh spirit of 
resistance, and though it was to be 
many a long year before the small 
nations were to throw off the alien 
force that held them apart from the 
rest of Christendom, the beginning 
of the recapture of their own coun- 
tries was at hand, now that Vienna 
was no longer in danger and the 
might of the Ottoman Empire had 
been shattered in a day. 

It was to grow increasingly signifi- 
cent that this was the last great raid 
of the Mahometans into Europe. Not 
for nothing had Sobieski crushed 
them with one mighty charge of his 
magnificent cavalry. But it was also 
to be significent that this was the las* 
great feat of Polish arms; until in- 
deed, they turned the Red tide of the 
Russian Revolutionaries before War- 
saw a very few years ago. But a 
great many serious thoughts may 
occur to the Christian today, as he 
stands under the Sobieski memorial 
at Warsaw. 











Fra Ruffino and Fra Egidio 


RA RUFFINO came swinging 

through a chestnut grove above 

Lake Nemi when the falling 

sunlight came filtering through 
the trees, setting in fantastic shadows 
his great form, his long-eared little 
donkey and the numerous children 
who surrounded: them both. 

Fra Ruffino was the begging monk 
in the local cotivent of the Capuchins, 
the strict followers of St. Francis of 
Assisi. This band of monks have a 
rule which prohibits them from 
hoarding food or money, either for 
themselves or for their poor. Each 
day at least one of them must beg, 
so it was Fra Ruffino’s business to 
lead forth the foolish and dainty don- 
key which he called Fra Egidio. Out 
from the convent he would stride 


with the ringing of the Angelus, then : 


from ‘house to house would call, 
“What have you for the poor of 
Father Francis?” He would take 
broken bread, wisps of hay or spoil- 
ing vegetables. 

As the shadows ceased beneath the 
campanile, Fra Ruffino would return 
and the cripples and beggars, who 
had been sunning themselves by the 
village fountain, would scramble up 
and call to him, “Brother, what have 
you found to go with our soup to- 
day?” Then behind the donkey hig- 
gledly-piggledly on their crutches and 
sticks they would fall into a line led 
by Fra Ruffino. There was some- 
thing of a conquering Caesar in his 
striding form as the headed that 
crowd, perhaps a greater conqueror 
than Caesar, in that he had conquered 
himself enough to beg. 


By W. J. NOTT 


Illustrations by 


T. R. BOOTH 


The Capuchins of Italy are fine 
Christians. To them would come the 
scientist, tired of this materialism; 
the sport, tired of his games; the 
drunkard, looking for strength; the 
illiterate to give God this helpless- 
ness; and the old spirit of St. Fran- 
cis gathers them into the most ocuri- 
ous fraternity that is known outside 
the Gospel. Their sandals, long hoods 
and great beards are known wher- 
ever men are poor and the country 
is desolate. 

Fra Ruffino came out of a very 
poor village of the Abruzzi, where 
the people: could neither read nor 
write, and, no doubt, none of his 
people had ever been literate, but 
there was in him to a glowing degree 
the native dignity of the Italian peas- 
ant who does not cringe nor fawn. 
There was something in him that 
men respected, even more than the 
great strength of his shoulders. 

There was the old priest-baiter, 
Carlo Todo, who assiduously taught 
his children to throw rocks at the 
nearby seminarians, but was wont to 
dare them to pass the monk without 
saluting him. 

Todo was the head of the growing 
socialist circle of Albano, which 
taught hatred of priests, and he would 
come to sit at the convent table 
where the priests and beggars and 
Brothers gathered side by side, with 
the traditional Franciscan gaiety as 
sauce for their simple and sometimes 
already broken food. With this back- 
ground the Capuchins, and Fra Ruf- 
fino in particular, had the good con- 
science of being as poor as Our 
Lord ; and brazenly made merry with 
all the long-faced socialists and com- 
munists in the neighborhood. 

“Ah,” Fra Ruffino would say, “the 
good Christian is told by the good 
God to give away everything. The 
socialist tells you to take everything. 
That way we differ. You make the 
rich man mad and he gets soldiers 
to shoot you. The sight of the good 
man hurts the rich man’s conscience 
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—he cannot get soldiers after his con- 
science, so he becomes converted and 
pays a living wage.” 

Then they would all laugh a great 
Latin laugh and pound the table with 
their fists and fill a glass for Fra 
Ruffino. 

As the monk passed down the 
narrow, winding streets where the 
women sat knitting in the doorways, 
and children sprawled everywhere 
under foot, he was in continual con- 
versation, which naturally became a 
colorful journal of communal news. 
“By Bacchus,” said the parish priest. 
“Fra Ruffino carries scandal.” Fra 
Ruffino replied, “Padre, it is a great 
deal of scandal that I carry, but little 
that I drop. It is necessary for God’s 
business that I let out a little some- 
thing which will interest the folk, and 
then when their ears are pricked for 
a great deal more I -tell them how 
good and generous is Signora Talli 
and then they become envious of good 
deeds and fill up my basket with 
bread and oil.” Then he would wink 
one great black eye and quote the 
Scripture that, while “simple as 
doves, one must be wise as a serpent” 
or else all his poor people Would 
starve. Then he would laugh a great 
ringing laugh and the bystanders 
would laugh too, and the people a 
half block away would laugh and 
come to hear Fra Ruffino’s joke. 


O™= day a band of American stud- 
ents met Ruffino at Ostia, a sea- 
shore some twenty-two miles across 
the desert campagna from the con- 
vent in Albano. The students were 
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Then behind the donkey they would fall into a line led by Fra Ruffino. 


urprised to see their old friend 
quired how he got there, be- 
was the custom of the Capu- 
t to use a wheeled thing un- 
vas absolutely necessary ; and 
whistled, and from 
corner came his little don- 
1 he called Fra Egidio. The 
ame ambling up to meet Fra 


uftino 


possible,” asked the students 
u did not ride any wheeled 
but you put your two hundred 
mn that little donkey’s back ?” 
\merican brothers, you have 
sidered Fra Egidio’s density 
llect that is beyénd the density 
rdinary jackass. He got him- 
k in a bog, and I had to lift 
it; so instead of Fra Egidio 
y me, I carried Egidio.” And 
ugh there were marks of 

ver Fra Egidio’s dainty lit- 


and legs. 


tudents asked Fra Ruffino to 
| the day with them, but the 
isted that he must do the 
f charity or give other people 
tunity of doing charity, so 


he and Egidio should go from door 
to door. 

“But if you go with us we will give 
you a great collection. Seven times 
as much as you would get out of this 
town in a week. So let Egidio play 
in the fields, and you come and divert 
yourself with us in the water.” 

They went swimming and_ had 
much pleasure in ducking the great 
splashing form of the friar in the 
waves of the Mediterranean, and then 
they went to a great hotel for lunch- 
eon. There was never a quiver of 
embarrassment in the pulse of Fra 
Ruffino. He stared frankly at the 
long salon, at the men with monocles, 
at the great ladies who strode by 
with much avoirdupois and many 
necklaces and tried to stare Ruffino 
through with what he described as 
eye-glasses on a stick. It was all in 
a very polite and man-to-man man- 
ner. He asked why it was necessary 
to have more than one knife and fork, 
and was surprised that there was a 
glass for water as well as one for 
wine; and with unfeigned curiosity 
inquired of the Rector, “Why was 
water wanted when there was wine?” 


When the great dinner was fin- 
ished, at which the monk had done 
his part nobly, he arose in the midst 
of prelates and doctors, but there was 
never a fluster in his natural courtesy. 
He said humbly: 

“My brothers, I thank you that you 
let me rejoice with you. You have 
given me an excellent meal, but you 
have given me a much more excellent 
example of Christian charity and 
companionship.” 


pS © geccagrer the elegant Rector 
arose. A handsome man he was 
and a friend of princes, and said: 

“Gentlemen, some of you will wear 
the purple, some of you perhaps the 
awful scarlet of the Holy Church, but 
in no grade can you ascend to higher 
dignity than our brother, Ruffino, 
who wears Christ’s own mantle of 
poverty.” 

The day passed merrily and quickly 
and finally Fra Ruffino looked aghast 
at the length of the shadows and de- 
clared he must now begin his journey 
of twenty-two miles across the cam- 
pagna to his own convent with Egidio. 

“It is too late, Ruffino, soothe your 
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conscience. You can never walk it 
before the Angelus rings, and before 
the scandalous darkness finds the 
friar outside his convent walls. It 
is necessary then that you take a 
wheeled thing and ride with us on 
the train.” 


T was agreed upon and Fra Ruf- 

fino’s conscience became soothed, 
and all walked gaily down the street 
until Ruffino with a start remembered 
that there was also Egidio. 

“Padre Francesco! How will I 
get this beast home? See after all I 
must walk it and arrive at the con- 


vent in the scandalous darkness. It”* 


is not allowed for passengers to carry 
live things as baggage.” 

And it was true, being against the 
law. A long student from Montana 
interrupted saying : 

“Fra Ruffino, the love of God af- 
fects all things, but so also does the 
application of American money. If 
this atheist of a conductor does not 
allow me to take Egidio as my pri- 
vate pet, I am quite sure he will 
convey him for a ‘consideration’.” 

The conductor was interviewed. 
“No,” he said, “it is against the law 
of the railroad and the statutes of the 


Kingdom of Italy. We cannot take 
that impish donkey on our almost 
express train.” 

“Aha!” says the student, “truly 
hast thou spoken, oh most learned 
railroad man, but as versed as thou 
art in law, thou knowest that there 
are also exceptions; which both Cic- 
ero and Caesar said confirmed the 
rule, and I am quite sure that this 
little ‘consideration’ which I now 
hand you will touch your eyes with 
light so that you might see the excep- 
tion such as will strengthen forever 
the law of the railroad in this land.” 

The conductor put his hand in his 
pocket and said he really did remem- 
ber an exception of that sort, but 
doubted if the brakeman would agree 
with him on that point of the law, 
and he wished that the students would 
enlighten him. And, blessing the great 
solidarity of the laborers against the 
foreigner, the students prevailed upon 
the brakeman for a matter of five 
francs. 

The trainmen, however, flatly re- 
fused to assist Egidio to the baggage 
car; in fact they knew no more about 
hoisting donkeys than the students 
did. Left to themselves, these latter 
contrived to persuade Egidio to walk 


up a thin and fragile plank from the 
ground to the perilous heights of the 
baggage car. He was coaxed with 
balls of grass and pieces of choco- 
late, but refused to submit himself 
to the American invention; indeed, 
after the manner of mules the world 
over, he refused to do anything, One 
student ventured to shove him from 
the western section, and Egidio sent 
him to the ground ten feet away.. 
This attracted Fra Ruffino’s atten- 
tion and, seeing the students’ futile 
efforts, in a few minutes had taken 
the donkey on his huge shoulders and 
set the beast gently in the car. 


etn next week in passing through 
the village the students saw a 
great running of men, women and 
children to the convent, The students 
ran too and saw Ruffino in the center 
of a weeping and gesticulating group. 
He had a red, white and green post- 
card in his hand—his call to the col- 
ors. His orders gave him only two 
days in which to join his regiment, 
the cavalry of Navarro. His father, 


mother and a multitude of nieces and 
nephews lived ninety miles away—a 
four days walk for a hearty man. 
Ruffino talked to the group, and the 
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1 turn talked to one another, 
ing every detail of Fra Ruf- 
going and of his visit to his 
[he Father Guardian of the 
stood apart looking very im- 
behind his bushy beard, which 
uld stroke from time to time 
pondering on Ruffino’s plight. 
j cae deep sighs, more strok- 
is beard and foot-patting of 
und, he decided that Ruffino 
be excused from the rule and 
e wheeled thing to see his rela- 
[he Prince Gorghese, who 
come running from his great 
e, insisted, however, that Fra 
should use his automobile, 
n a few moments the monk had 
| from the weeping and well- 
ig hundreds of the village. 
1 Ruffino became lost in the mil- 
of green-coated soldiers who 
ced their lives and suffered the 
ree cents a day. The stud- 
him, however, a hundred 
for his personal needs. A 
they received on the sta- 
of the cavalry of Navarro, a 
vhich, translated, read: 
teemed Brothers: 
t grateful am I for your large- 
| thought of me, which makes 
be proud. A thousand thanks. 


NOTES 


HE EUCHARISTIC LIFE. By 
Charles F. Curran, S.T.D. The 
e Publishing Company, Milwaukee, 


$1.75. 


Rev. 


book is purely and simply a book 
otion. Father Curran’s object is 
t the thoughts from the instant 
wakening, through the whole day, 
instant of sleep towards God 
He dwells with us in the Blessed 
rament. In our busy modern world 
will regard it as a counsel of 
tion not possible of, attainment. 
have certain secular duties to per- 
which we cannot with’ honesty 
from performing. If I am mak- 
es I must think of making shoes 
itly so that they shall be the best 
can make; if I am keeping ledg- 

the same. 
is is true but, strangely enough, it 
an objection to Father Curran’s 
intention. If I think of shoes for the 
feet of my customer, I shall perhaps 
make good shoes, but I must think of 
my customer also if they are to fit him. 
What then if I make shoes to fit the 


“T find myself well placed in my 
regiment. My colonel is a priest, and 
when he discovered me to be a friar 
he put me to be the servant of the 
captain so I should not have to kill 
anyone. The captain and I are very 
sympathetic. He is rich and noble. 
He is also brave and kind. We talk 
a great deal. He has seen the curious 
things of many lands. He has known 
and loved many beautiful women and 
been loved by. them. But he says, 
‘Comrade, I have everything but hap- 
piness.’ Then I quote St. Francis 
and tell him, ‘Because you have 
everything you have no happiness. 
Throw it all away and you will be 
happy. Then when you drink a bit 
of wine you can sing as I do, and 
not sit sullen like these pipers of the 
Scotch.’ After my little speech the 
captain is pleased to laugh and swear 
and say, ‘Brother, you are right. So 
said the Lord and we can’t get 
around it. When the war is over we 
will be monks together.’. 

“Do not take it amiss if I send 
back a part of your gift. For seven 
francs the sergeant agrees to write 
my letters for me to my mother and 
put on the stamps to the end of the 
war. For the rest I have no need, so 
I return it to you lest I be tempted 


ON NEW 


needs of Christ? Shall I not make 
better shoes. If I keep ledgers for the 
sake of God, the books will not suffer. 

If one wonders why the old objects 
of craftsmanship are now so prized, 
why it is that we now buy the ancient 
kitchen utensils as ornaments for our 
parlors, Father Curran can answer. It 
is because the men who made these 
things made them for God and their 
thoughts were on God while they made 
them. 


HE EVENING OF LIFE. Trans- 

lated and condensed from the origi- 
nal French of Monsignor Baunard by 
John L. Stoddard. The Bruce Publish- 
ing Company, Milwaukee. $2.00. 


“Not to do honor to old age is to 
demolish in the morning the home 
wherein we are to sleep at night.” 

Monsignor Baunard is one of those 
severe souls, not easily to be found out- 
side the Church, who have grown old 
not only with resignation but with ela- 
tion. Reviewing his long life of more 
than four score years, his satisfaction 


to spend it. You are so very good 
to your devoted friend. 
“Ruffino.” 

The curious part of the letter was 
that the envelope contained a note. 
It was elegantly penned on rich, 
crested paper. 

“By an accident,” it read, “I had 
to censor the company mail today and 
perforce had to read the letter of my 
friend, Fra Ruffino. What he says 
is truer than he thought. He has 
the secret of happiness, and after I 
finish leading him in this work of 
killing, he will lead me in the peace 
ef his happy poverty.” It was signed 
“Ruffino’s Captain.” 


HE students read the letter, and’ 

one of these who had been nerv-- 
ous and sullen and distracted for a. 
long time began to laugh and be gay 
again, and forthwith write to his: 
uncle that he would not take the fine: 
position he offered him, because he: 
intended to continue his studies for 
the Rocky Mountain diocese. 

The ‘students never heard of Fra. 
Ruffino nor of his captain again. The: 
cavalry of Navarro were sacrificed! 
with ghastly losses to stop the Austri-. 
ans after Caperetto—but anyway the: 


_letterless friar had done his job. 


BOOKS 
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with his present estate in life comes 
with a curious power to us in this hurly- 
burly world. He tastes at once the 
pleasures of memory and of anticipa- 
tion and speaks of them so eloquently 
that the weary soul in the midst of life's 
battle almost sighs to join him there on 
that peak of serenity and joy. 

His anticipation is of Heaven, but: 
his memories are of this earth, and! 
what memories they are! He knew 
well many of the great figures of the 
last century and saw the growth, decay 
and disappearance of so many curious 
things with an eye.of but kindly 
criticism. He beheld the bi irth of anti- 
Christian movements hurtured in pride, 
proclaimed with a trumpet and now 
passed into oblivion, but he beheld too 
great scientists and philosophers, men 
like Volta and Pasteur, whose penetra- 
tions into the secrets of nature did but 
enliven their true faith. In his chap-- 
ter “Science and Belief” he poof 
these and then one may read y 
light the tributes they paid to- 
Church and Faith that nourished them 

THe Eventnc oF Lire is yet an~ 
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other voice from the great Catholic cul- 
ture of France from which we Ameri- 
cans can draw inspiration and encour- 
agement in our efforts here to make 
vital and effective the influence of our 
Catholic belief. A word of thanks is 
due to Mr. Stoddard for giving us in 
such adequate form this delightful vol- 
ume. 


MéARY’s ASSUMPTION. By Raph- 
ael V. O’Connell, S.J. The Amer- 
ica Press, New York. $1.50. 


The Assumption of our Blessed Lady 
is one of the doctrines held by Catholics 
which has not become de fide by defi- 
nition. That is, it has not yet been pro- 
nounced upon by the Sovereign Pontiff 
speaking ex cathedra. Nevertheless, so 
universal is the belief in it and so over- 
whelming the evidence in its favor that, 
in the words of Father O’Connell, “A 
Catholic can no longer deny it with- 
out putting himself in opposition to the 
evident teaching of the Church and, 
hence, without committing a sin of 
grave temerity, and rendering himself 
liable to the suspicion of heresy.” 

Father O’Connell’s new book is a 
scholarly review of the evidence in favor 
of the doctrine of Mary’s Assumption 
and should be read by Catholics as an 
act of devotion to the Great Mother of 
God, Mary Most Holy, since they 
should desire with all their hearts, not 
only to believe deeply, but to be able 
to assign impregnable reasons for their 
belief. 

This is all the more apparent since 
Father O’Connell tells us that the doc- 
trine was one of those that would prob- 
ably have been acted upon by the Vati- 
can Council called by Pius IX had it 
not been prorogued on account of the 
troublous times which threatened the 
secular independence of the Papacy. It 
is well known that our present Pontiff 
proposes to reconvoke the Council so 
that it now becomes more than probable 
that the Assumption will soon become a 
definite article of the Faith. 

Mary’s AssUMPTION is a work of 
the most vital interest to us from 
more than one point of view. The first 
and most obvious is that already men- 
tioned, The evidence for our belief in 
the supernatural honor done to the be- 
loved queen of our hearts whereby she 
is also the glorious Queen of Heaven 
cannot be a matter of indifference to us, 
but there is another point scarcely less 
important contained in the bearing such 
evidence has upon Catholic belief in 
general. 

_We all know that the fwo authorita- 
tive sources of belief are the words and 
acts of Christ as reported in Holy 
Scriptures and in the Apostolic tradi- 
tion of the Church. Now in this case 
the Scriptures do not explicitly declare 
the Assumption, though there are cer- 
tain tests existing in strong support 
of it, and it is to tradition that we must 


turn for full authority. In his handling 
of his great subject Father O’Connell 
gives us an admirable instance of how 
overmastering traditional evidence may 
be and thus refreshes our memory and 
faith alike. 

It must be a matter of gratitude that 
we should have such an example of the 
action of the Church on beliefs uni- 
versally held throughout the Christian 
era as that now going on before our 
eyes with reference to Mary’s Assump- 
tion. Further, if, as seems reasonably 
certain, the Vatican Council should in 
its next session pass upon the validity 
of this doctrine and the Pope finally 
promulgate it as a matter of Faith, how 
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greatly must we be reassured by the 
supernatural confidence of our Church 
in thus serenely publishing to the world 
a truth so at variance with its modern 
skeptical temper? The world today 
challenges the existence of God and the 
Church returns the challenge by pro- 
nouncing as divinely revealed truth, the 
Assumption of Mary. 


‘THE HIGH ROAD. By Grace Keon. 

P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York. 
$2.00. 

Grace Keon’s new novel, Toe HicH 


Roap, is a story of how the evils brought 
about by the ambitions of a selfish 


woman are checked when on the verge 
of wrecking her family, by an emotion 
of grief too strong even for her selfish- 
ness. The plot unwinds itself from the 
time when her daughter, good as she 
is fair, has to flee her home to escape 
an unwelcome marriage. From that 
event spring up new forces that in their 
inter-play finally change the lives of all 
the figures in the story—forces in which 
the author would have us see the hand 
of God. 

Elizabeth Emory represents the pride 
and ambition of the world and her dom- 
ineering spirit seems at first to bend all 
her family and associates to her will. 
Pride and ambition have their way with 
her and cause her to lose her faith. But, 
strong as she is, nature is yet stronger. 
She struggles desperately as opposition 
grows, but—ah, well, we know the re- 
sult of such conflicts. 


HE PRIEST. By Rev. Edward F. 
Garesché, S.J. The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company, New York. 


Sacerdos alter Christus. 

In this work Father Garesché takes 
for his subject the life of the priest in 
its practical aspect and by an analysis 
of it into its factors accompanied by a 
thread of wise and pithy counsel pre- 
sents for their study a sort of secular 
rule. It is a very general rule strict 
in nothing save first principles and 
idealism and is thus fitted for the most 
divergent circumstances in which a par- 
ish priest may find himself. 

Sacerdos alter Christus is his motto 
and his central theme. A priest is 
consecrated to be another Christ and it 
is to the practical realization of this 
superhuman office in so far as it is hum- 
anly realizable, that he would lend his 
aid. One by one he takes up the Christ- 
like qualities that should characterize 
the priestly life beginning with the three 
great supernatural virtues of faith, hope 
and charity and goes on in succeeding 
chapters to speak of the “Priest’s Jus- 
tice,” the “Priest’s Prudence,” the 
“Priest’s Fortitude,” etc., until he has 
covered well nigh every aspect of the 
subject. But he does not stop here. 
The every-day relations of life in which 
the priest must find himself and in which 
his virtues should be applied come in 
for illuminating treatment in many 
chapters such as the “Priest’s House- 
hold” and the “Priest’s Time.” 

Father Garesché is making no at- 
tempt to be original in these pages. We 
shall find nothing startling here, but 
his words have a quiet persuasiveness, 
very telling, and possess a cumulative 
force that cannot fail to strongly affect 
his reader whether priest or layman. 

Tue Priest is primarily intended 
for clerical reading, no doubt, but I 
venture to think it will have a public 
among serious people who are of the 
world as well as in it and, if this be 
true, its value will be doubled. Espe- 
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cially should it be recommended to seri- 
us non-Catholics whose view of the 
priesthood is almost necessarily dis- 
torted by the circumstances of their life 
ind education. One can picture, not 
without amusement, how the man of 
trong anti-Catholic prejudice might 
turn its pages — penned by a Jesuit — 
in search,.perhaps, of some deeply hid- 
den casuistry or intrigue. He will find 
here counsels of such perfect sincerity, 

spirit of such almost child-like in- 
genuousness that he must be sorely puz- 
zied. Perhaps he will be disappointed 
but, if his prejudice is not beyond per- 
suasion, he will be pleasantly disap- 
pointed and wisely convinced. 


Gop WITH US or AT HOME 

WITH JESUS. By Rev. Albert 
F, Kaiser, C.PP.S. Frederick Pustet 
Co., New York. $2.25. 


Is there a God? And if there be a 
God, what is He to us? Can we find 
Him and depend upon Him to help us 
in the practical problems of our lives? 
In the world we have grown accus- 
tomed to think of as crassly materialistic 
ind indifferent to spiritual values there 
is, no doubt, a stirring deep below the 
surface, an unease, a dissatisfaction with 
the rewards the world has to offer, and 
men today are asking themselves these 
uestions. I say there is no doubt be- 
ause throughout the ages men have 
felt the need of more than the world has 

give, they have asked these questions, 
sometimes hopefully, sometimes with 
virtual despair, but they have always 
isked them and they ask them today 
because human nature has not changed. 

It is to give a simple easily under- 
tood answer to those who ask that 
Father Kaiser has written Gop wiITH 
Us or At Home witH Jesus. The 
field that he covers is very large 
nd, appropriately, he begins with our 
first question: Is there a God? Upon 
that, of course, all depends, and he 
takes up the matter from various view- 
points and puts forth the solid, familiar 
proofs of Divine Existence. There is 

real objection to these proofs and 

h them in their customary aspect our 
uuthor rests content. From these as 
1 foundation he then goes on to erect 
the attributes of God and finally dwells 
on His relations with all men and the 
sublime nature of His gifts to them. 
Thus the book is theological at first and 
the end grows devotional. 

value lies more in its last than 
its first character. One could wish 

it he had enlarged a little more on 

philosophical rudiments he gives us 
which, as they stand, are rather fitted 
» recall to Catholics the essentials of 
their Faith than to convert the modern 
sophisticated doubter. In the devotional 
and much longer portion of the book 
father Kaiser is at his best. One feels 
that he is here speaking con amore and 
his appeal should waken a ready re- 


T 


sponse in the hearts of his readers. Yet 
even here it is for the Catholic rather 
than the infidel that these words are 
penned—but this was probably his in- 
tention. 


ARRY BROWN AT BARCHES- 
TER. By William F. Hendrix, 


2, Benziger Brothers, New York. 


J. 
$1.75. 

Father Hendrix has an admirable 
style for boys. He knows what ap- 
peals to them, he knows their tastes and 
whims and inhibitions, he knows just 
how much of sentiment the average boy 
will endure and that on the whole he 
prefers plain statements of fact to em- 
bellishment. The fact is Father Hendrix 
knows boys inside out and loves them. 
I am not acquainted with his present 
position and duties but I strongly sus- 
pect that he either now is or has been 
the alter ego of Father Forrest in his 
story and in charge of Sophomore A 
at Barchester High. 

Harry Brown AT BARCHESTER iS 
a story for boys about boys. It fol- 
lows the career of its hero through 
the vicissitudes of the entire school year 
and is crammed full of incident. Foot- 
ball, basketball, baseball, all the sports, 
follow one another in proper admixture 
with the more serious life of the school 
and the relations of the youngsters 
among themselves and with their in- 
structors is splendidly done. The con- 
version of “Chuck” Feehan from a lazy 
good-for-nothing to a leader in his class 
is especially good as a true picture of 
boy psychology. 

Father Hendrix would probably be the 
first to say that Harry Brown at Bar- 
CHESTER is not likely to become the 
classic that is “John Brown at Rugby,” 
but then John was the first of his family 
and isolation made him famous, while 
Harry has so many rivals and competi- 
tors. Boys will profit by the reading of 
this book and, what is perhaps even 


more to the point, they will thoroughly .« 


enjoy it. 


HE THUNDERING ABBOT. By 

Henri Brémond of the French 
Academy. Translated by F. J. Sheed. 
Sheed and Ward, London. Seven shil- 
lings and six pence. 

We cannot have too many translations 
from the great Continental Catholic 
authors and more especially of such su- 
perb efforts as this of the Abbé Bré- 
mond. For English-speaking members 
of the Church, wrapped up in the move- 
ment towards Catholic revival now ani- 
mating their own world this authorita- 
tive voice, speaking from a_ similar 
movement among other races in other 
lands, comes as a powerful stimulus to 
their optimism, a spur to their enthusi- 
asm in the cause of true religion and the 
renewal of faith. 

The dominant impression that one 
has as one turns the last page of this 
amazing biography of an amazing man 


is not, I think, astonishment -at his 
character nor yet at the almost uncanny 
insight into human motives and im- 
pulses shown by the brilliant author, but 
rather an abiding and awe-inspiring 
wonder at the diversity of instruments 
that God uses to His ends and the all- 
inclusive motherhood of the Church that 
shelters under the mantle of Her tol- 
erance such divergencies of genius. 

Armand-Jean Bouthillier de Rancé, 
the Thundering Abbot, founder of the 
great Trappist Order, was the storm 
center of theological and ethical contro- 
versy during the reign of Louis XIV 
and now, more than two centuries after 
his death remains a storm center of con- 
troversy for biographers and historians. 
His character was made up of such in- 
tricate, even contradictory elements and 
all of them of so violent a kind that it 
seems probable that no finally satisfac- 
tory appraisement of it will ever be 
arrived at, yet over and above our opin- 
ion of the man himself rises ever the 
impressive glory of la Trappe, the great 
order that is undeniably the work of his 
hands. 

Mr. F. J. Sheed, who has given us 
a translation that is itself a masterpiece, 
tells us in his opening “note by the 
translator” that the book is “a study 
in antipathy,’ but I think it is more 
than that: The antipathy of the author 
for his subject is, indeed, increasingly 
apparent as his story progresses, yet 
it is artipathy held within bounds alike 
by the recognition of the great qualities 
of the object of his dislike and by a 
Christian forbearance in pronouncing 
judgment on a fellow mortal and a fel- 
low priest. 


LD PASTURES. By Padraic 
Colum. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. $1.50. 

The value of modern poetry is cumu- 
lative; it lies in the building up of 
atmospheres. They diverge or approach, 
They reiterate or contrast like succes- 
sive days, but like successive days 
make up a welcome season. Padraic 
Colum is a past master of this strange, 
almost magical art and, though his in- 
dividual pieces may be slight, the 
pieces fit together in significant design 
until, when one has closed the cover, a 
spell has been wrought for the spirit. 

In his new collection, OLp Pastures, 
many of the poems of which, the author 
tells us, have originals in other lan- 
guages, he has thrown together in al- 
most patchwork disorder pieces of most 
various appeal; yet when one has done 
with them one knows that his laughter 
and his tears afe blood brothers in the 
ancient land of his desire. In the pres- 
ent volume there is nothing that equals 
some of his earlier work, though gems 
like “Fuchsia Hedges in Connacht” and 
“The Tin-Whistle Player” are lovely 
enough. But why quarrel with a poet’s 
bounty or put a measuring rod to shift- 
ing sunlight and shade? 
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Father Antoine Goes to Hunan 


oT so long ago another Pas- 

N sionist priest landed in China 

with his eyes and heart fixed 

on the Missions in Hunan. 

On his way to the missions, he 

stopped at Hanyang to call on an old 

friend, Bishop Galvin of the Co- 
lumban ‘Fathers. 

“IT had more than my respects to 
pay Bishop Galvin,” he writes.- “I 
went to thank again the man who, 
under God, saved me from drowning 
nine years ago. Then we were fel- 
low missionaries in theeProvince of 
Chekiang.” 

Father Antoine de Groeve, C.P., 
the recent arrival among our mission- 
aries in China, is already a veteran 
of the Foreign Missions. He was 
born in Bruges, Belgium. On July 
10, 1910, he was ordained a priest 
in the Vincentian Congregation and 
shortly afterwards was sent to the 
missions in West Chekiang, China. 
Those who have followed the letters 
of our missionaries month by month 
know that we are reducing a volume 
to a few words when we state that 
during the following nine years he 
labored there most zealotisly. 

When choosing Gemma Galgani, 
the Passion Flower, as Patroness of 
our League of Prayer for the mis- 
sions in China, we little dreamed that 
long before that time she had been 
developing a vocation to the Passion- 
ist Congregation in the heart and 
mind of a missionary already labor- 
ing in the vineyard. 

Father Antoine de Groeve informs 
us that it was the reading of the Life 
of Gemma that first aroused his in- 
terest in the Passionist missionaries. 
Gemma guided him to St. Paul of the 


3y THEOPHANE Macuire, C.P. 


Cross and to St. Gabriel of the Sor- 
rowful Mother. The example of these 
two saints begot in him a great desire 
te he a Passionist 

He entered the novitiate of our 
Fathers in France and on January 1, 
1921, the very year in which the Pas- 
sionists entered the foreign mission 
field in China, he made his religious 
profession. He lost no time in vol- 
unteering for work in China. 


Father Antoine de Groeve, C.P. 


His fervent desire to return to 
China as a Passionist missionary was 
put to a long and hard test. Year 
after year he followed the record of 
the Passionists in China as they were 
portrayed in THe Sicn. He read 
there of their trials, their dangers, 
their success. He understood, as only 
one who had passed through them 
could understand, and still he prayed 
and yearned to be with his Passionist 
brethren in China. 
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On April 30, 1929, just a couple of 
days after the news had flashed round 
the world that our dear Fathers God- 
frey, Clement and Walter had been 
killed by bandits in China, the local 
bishop called at the monastery where 
Father Antoine was stationed. In 
presenting him to the bishop the su- 
perior mentioned that it was Father's 
ardent wish to go to China and ex- 
plained that he had already spent 
years in that country. 

“It seems,” remarked the Bishop of 
Agen, “that the opportune moment 
has come.” Father Antoine finally 
secured the necessary permission 
from Father General and immedi- 
ately prepared to leave for the Orient. 


INE years have brought many 


changes to China. On the first 
lap of his trip up the Yangtze Kiang 
Father Antoine noted that the steamer 
on which he sailed had been fitted 
with armor plate and that prepara- 
tions were being made against an at- 
tack from outlaw troops. Banditry, 
he learned, had increased in many 
sections of China. Communist armies, 
unknown to the China of 1921, are 
now organized under intelligent lead- 
ers and are operating on a large scale 
in the Provinces south of the Yangtze 
Kiang. 

Yet there are other changes. From 
the growing city of Shanghai he could 
have sent a radio message to Europe 
to announce his safe arrival. He could 
have flown six hundred miles up 
river to Hankow in one of the pas- 
senger-mail planes. He must have 
sensed in the general attitude of the 
people, in the daily reports from dif- 
ferent sections of China and from 
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yrds of more recent years, the 


pirit that is leavening the whole 


Incessant banditry, pitiless 
endless revolutions have 


it reaction, The people are cry- 
it for a central government that 
rush the war-lords, exterminate 


LIT 


y 


ndits, blot out the growing 
of communism and bring a 
e of lasting peace to the whole 


ther Antoine knows that one 


have to be a prophet, indeed, 


strange that the reports of 


langers, persecutions and deaths 


ming in 


from the missions 
uld bring to the lips of so 


the question, “Is it all worth 


e we are paying?” For it has 


inder the very stress of danger 


the face of death that the 
| of newly Christianized coun- 
ve given the best proof that 
worthy of the sacrifices that 


been made for them. 
kin to the south, and Korea to 
rth have shared in the anguish 


to foresee when and how these prob- 
lems are to be cleared away. But he 
is aware of the remarkable fact that, 
even in the late chaotic years, the 
Church in China has made progress. 
The ranks of the faithful have grown 
steadily, the native clergy has been 
more solidly established and several 
of China’s own sons have been ele- 
vated to the Episcopacy. 

Like all missionaries Father An- 
toine’s great prayer is for peace and 
for God’s protection in these trou- 


By Dunstan Tuomas, C.P. 


and in the glory of suffering that has 
so characterized the growth of the 


Church in China. Korea, that enor- 
mous peninsula in northeastern Asia, 
has a band of martyrs who by their 
glorious confession of the Faith have 
taken their place beside the noblest 
of the early Christians. 

It is an unusual fact that Christian- 
ity was introduced into Korea by the 
written word, and that the country 
furnished its own apostles. A Ko- 


bled days. He sees China at a turn- 
ing point in its history. Never before 
has it needed the Church more than 
now. While he girds himself to face 
the dangers and the difficulties that. 
will be his daily lot in Hunan, he 
does so with the courage born of the 
splendid example of his brave com- 
panions in the field and above alli 
buoyed up with the conviction that: 
God’s Providence will never fail the 
One Holy Catholic and Apostolic 
Church in China. 


rean student, Peter Houn, happened 
upon some Catholic books that had 
been brought into the country from 
Pekin. Deeply interested, he joined 
the annual embassy to the Chinese 
capital that he might have an oppor- 
tunity to investigate further the doc- 
trines of the Christian religion. 


tT Pekin he was introduced to 
Bishop De Gouvea, who in- 
structed and baptized him. Returning 
to Korea, Peter in turn instructed 
and baptized several others. Ten years 
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Holy Mass in a “Cabin-no-Luxe” 


later, a Chinese priest went to Korea 
and was amazed to find 4,000 Chris- 
tians. e remained to care for the 
nascent Church but payed for his 
zeal with his life. The Koreans were 
without a priest for thirty years. 
Finally they petitioned the Holy 
Father to send them missionaries. 


HE first missionaries were French. 

Fathers Maubant and Chastan to- 
gether with Monsignor Imbert gained 
entrance into the country disguised 
as thieves. A letter from Monsignor 
Imbert says: 

“I am worn out with fatigue and 
exposed to great perils. Every morn- 
ing I am up at about 2:30 and call the 
people of the house I am staying at 
for prayer. At 3:30 I administer 
Baptism to the neophites and Con- 
firmation to others. Then comes 
Mass and thanksgiving, those receiv- 
ing Communion thus have a chance 
of getting home before daylight, Dur- 
ing the course of the day the people 
come-in for Confession and stay until 
the next morning and depart under 
cover of darkness. I live in each 
house two days and move on to the 
next house early the third day. I 
suffer much from hunger. It is hard 
to be up early in the morning and 
wait till noon time for breakfast and 
then get a poor meal. This combined 
with the cold is a penance. I take a 
short nap after dinner. Then I teach 
theology to my advanced students and 


continue hearing Confessions until 
evening. Despite poor health I have 
always been able to carry on. There 
is an endless round of work here. 
Day in and day out working covertly 
amidst dangers has dulled the feeling 
of fear in regard to death.” 

This touching narration of a mis- 
sionary, daily in peril of his life, 
makes us wonder how he could keep 
up. The secret was God’s ever pres- 
ent help. The preparation of the ne- 
ophites for Baptism was always a 
problem for the missionary, for while 
they showed a certain keenness in 
understanding, it was difficult for 
them to remember. 

The authorities soon learned of the 
presence of the three missionaries. In 
February, 1835, two young Korean 
Christians were taken and later more. 
The prisons into which they were 
thrown were little better than pig 
sties—dark, poorly ventilated and 
small. The food was daily diminished 
until only one bowl of rice was al- 
lowed to each prisoner. Monsignor 
Duveluy, who witnessed the great 
persecution of 1839, tells of the hor- 
rible sufferings of the martyrs. It 
came to such a pass that they had to 
eat the filthy straw of their beds and 
even the vermin. 

Peter Ree and his sister, Agatha, 
were first brought before the Tri- 
bunal of Crimes. The judge declared, 
“This perverse doctrine is contrary 
to the gratitude due to one’s parents. 


Christians do not sacrifice to their 
dead. In the eyes of the world those 
who do not offer sacrifice to their 
parents are worse than dogs or pigs. 
They must be put to death. Would 
you rather die than abandon your re- 
ligion ?” 

With great composure Peter Ree 
justified himself. Agatha was just as 
firm. The judge did not give up in 
his endeavor to conquer the stead- 
fast Peter and said, “If it is repug- 
nant to you to deny your God by 
word, I’ll write a character for you. 
If you make a mark on it or spit on 
it I'll take it as a sign of apostasy 
and shall free you.” 

“Ten thousand times, no, I shall 
never consent to it,” answered Peter. 

The judge resorted to a yet more 
cruel punishment. Four satellites ad- 
vanced, carrying long pointed sticks 
which they prodded into the martyr’s 
thighs until the blood spurted out 
and the flesh was torn in strips. The 
judge warned Peter if he uttered the 
least moan that he would be declared 
an apostate. The patient manner in 
which he bore his sufferings infuri- 
ated the judge who said, “Don’t you 
feel these sufferings ?” 

Peter answered, “Why shouldn’t 
I?” The martyrs really felt their 
sufferings. 

Peter and Agatha survived their 
tortures. Peter died three years af- 
terwards in jail, disappointed in not 
actually suffering a martyr’s death. 


HE Grand Council and the Re- 

gent, alarmed at the growth of the 
Christians, issued a decree to ex- 
terminate them all. The decree read: 
“Seek out the Christians wherever 
they are, punish and destroy them to 
the last person, otherwise the King- 
dom will be undermined and the 
human race threatened.” These words 
sound strangely like Nero’s, when he 
said, Christiani non sint. (Let the 
Christians be exterminated!) The 
senseless and puerile statement of 
Tactitus is also detected: “They hate 
the human race.” 

The attitude of the judges and the 
replies of the Christians remind one 
forcibly of the persecutions under the 
Roman Emperors. Very likely the 
Korean Christians frequently heard 
the Acts of the Primitive Church 
read to them. Many of them had the 
names of Christian martyrs. Among 
many examples that might -be given 
let us cite the courage of Agatha 
Kim, who answered her judge so 
bravely. 
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it true that you practice the 
istian religion ?” 
| only know Jesus and Mary, 
t from that I know nothing,” she 
pied. 
[f I torture you and put you to 
would you deny Jesus and 
” the judge asked. 
Were I to die, I couldn’t renounce 
” she answered. 
was tormented in a frightful 
r but resisted all entreaties to 
statize. Finally she was con- 
ned to be decapitated along with 
The procession to her mar- 
“ lom was more cruel than death 
\ witness describes the event: 
daybreak a small cart was 
sht, in which was erected a tall 
Then the martyr was called 
and attached to the cross by 
hair and hands. A small foot- 
| was the only support given her 
The signal was given to drive. 
n the procession arrived at the 
tern Gate that overlooks a steep 
the executioner snatched away 
tool and lashed the horses as 
ran at full speed down the hill. 
Her body was left without a support, 
her feet dangled loosely until 
of her hair was violently torn 
\t length the execution grounds 
reached. The soldiers took her 
from the cross, stripped her, 
rave the death stroke with the 
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\ letter written by John Ree 
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pse of the beautiful soul of this 

He was afraid to apostatize 

some of the Christians had done. 

Vhat shall become of me,” he said. 

se poor wretches perhaps sinned 

than I have, but they are lost. 

God help me in my weakness.” 

Ree had suffered much for the 

and humbly acknowledged he 

sinner and hoped to be saved. 

the prison of the Tribunal of 

Crimes he met a dozen Christians, 

and women detained there to 
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joy,” he wrote, “to be gathered to- 
gether like brothers and sisters, and 
how thank God enough for such con- 
solation.” 

He was cited before the judge and 
given a cruel bastinading. “I was 
sustained during my sufferings,” he 
later wrote, “by the grace of God 
and by the intercession of the Blessed 
Virgin and of all the saints. I can 
never repay such a grace. How good 
God is! In His infinite bounty He 
deigned to send His only Son into 
this world to shed the last drop of 
His Precious Blood for the salvation 
of all mankind, till the end of time. 
I, unhappy man, during my whole life 
never knew how to praise Him or 
thank adequately. I never had the 
courage to perform an act of virtue 
for Him. Not one day has passed 
without my having offended Him in 
some manner or other. How could I 
have been so stupid and ungrateful ?” 


M*** of the Christians were 
artisans, shopkeepers, farmers, 
common people, and of Pagan ante- 
cedants; but nothwithstanding they 
were of the stuff that makes martyrs. 
Women and little children confessed 
the Faith. 

Little Peter Ryou, only thirteen 
years old, the son of Augustan Ryou, 
who suffered martyrdom, though his 
mother and sister remained obsti- 
nately in Paganism, died for the 
Faith. Peter voluntarily appeared 
before the judge confessing himself a 
Christian. The judge, furious at the 
nonchalance of a mere child, con- 
demned him to torture. 

One night a soldier took his copper 





pipe and with all his might thrust it 
into Peter’s thigh gouging out a big 
piece of flesh saying, “Now do you 
still want to be a Christian?” Peter 
answered, “That won’t stop me.” 
Then the soldier seized a live coal 
and commanded Peter to open wide 
his mouth, but the miserable wretch’s 
courage failed him. Peter was hor- 
ribly scourged and finally yielded up 
his innocent and beautiful life by 
being strangled. 

Among the Korean martyrs we 
find the name of Andrew Kim, the 
first Korean priest to lay down his 
life in testimony of the Faith. He 
has since been beatified. He was born 
in 1821, the son of a martyred father. 
Father Maubant revered him for his 
fervor and intelligence. Like many 
Orientals, Andrew Kim knew several 
foreign languages. He was particu- 
larly fluent in French and in Latin 
and spoke these tongues quite as well 
as his own native tongue. Father 
Maubant recommended him in 1840 
as interpreter to the commandants of 
the French Navy. Andrew later on 
accompanied two French missionar- 
ies to Manchuria. The party was 
nearly seized at the Chinese Customs 
but thanks to his gracious ways the 
party was allowed to proceed unmo- 
lested. 

Andrew was sent secretly to Korea 
and gained entrance by acting as a 
beggar. He suffered much from cold 
and hunger. During these days of 
masquerading as a beggar he found 
out the houses of the Christians and, 










Fr. Nicholas Schneiders 
smiles as he nears home, 
knowing the warm 
greeting his orphans will 
give him. 
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Lovely Wuki of a Sunday morning 


leaving off his disguise, joined the 
little band of students studying the- 
ology. In due time was ordained a 
priest. 


O™ day in a boat he fell to dis- 
puting with the mandarin about 
religion in general. 
of being a Christian and forthwith 
was seized. In prison they maltreated 
him by pulling out his hair, striking 
him, and finally put a huge heavy 


He was accused 


board on his neck. When he was 
questioned he owned up that the real 
reason of his coming to Korea was 
to die for his God. He said man is 
born once and doomed to die once. If 
he was questioned today or tomorrow 
it would make no difference. If he 
were killed today or tomorrow it 
would also make no difference. 

The Governor enjoined him to 
apostatize. He was sent to Seoul, his 
arms tied behind his back, his head 
enveloped in a black sack, a mode of 
punishment reserved for the worst 
criminals. The judges questioned him 
on religion. He explained to them 
at length the existence and unity of 
God, the creation and immortality of 
the soul, the falsity of the Pagan 
religion, When he finished the judges 
answered him saying, “Your religion 
is good, ours is also good, that is 
why we practice it.” 

Andrew said, “If in your opinion, 
it is so, you should let us alone and 


live in peace with us. You said our re- 
ligion is true, while you persecute it 
as something abominable. You con- 
tradict yourselves.” 

The judges merely sneered at this 
rejoinder and ordered Andrew to be 
put to death. He wrote a beautiful 
letter to his Bishop in which he 
begged to be remembered to his 
mother, Ursula. He said that after 
an absence of ten years she had had 
the great happiness of seeing him 
again for a few days and now there 
would be a shorter separation until 
they met in heaven above. Andrew 
also wrote a letter to the Christians 
begging them to recall that in all 
times the Church needed to be perse- 





cuted in order to grow becomingly. 

His martyrdom took place on Sep- 
tember 16. A body of soldiers accom- 
panied him to the execution grounds. 
The place of martyrdom was about 
a mile out of the city on a cliff that 
bordered the river. A mandarin pre- 
sided. -A number of soldiers assem- 
bled around a pike upon which was 
flying a flag. Then the mandarin 
read the death sentence in a strong 
voice and Andrew answered: “My 
last hour has come; listen attentively 
to me. If I have communicated with 
foreigners, it is because of my re- 
ligion. It is for the Faith that I am 
dying. An immortal life is beginmng 
for me. Become Christians, if you 
want to be happy after death. God 
reserves eternal punishment for those 
who do not confess Him.” 

According to custom they divested 
him and pierced each ear with an ar- 
row. They threw water in his face 
and scattered lime over him. Then 
the soldiers, placing sticks under his 
arms, lead him in a short procession 
around the grounds, after which they 
made him kneel. Then they tied a 
rope to his ‘hair and passed the rope 
through a hole in a stick which served 
as a brace. Andrew asked if he was 
placed as he should be so that he 
could be easily decapitated. He was 
told to move a little. Thereupon the 
soldiers, brandishing their swords 
and feigning combat, ran round the 
body striking as they passed. The 
head fell after the eighth stroke. The 
nearest soldier picked it up and pre- 
sented it to the mandarin. 


HE day came when Monsignor 
Imbert and Fathers Maubant and 
Chastan also suffered martyrdom. 
The mandarin by trickery succeeded 
in getting a Christian to tell where 
the Bishop was hiding. The latter 
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instead of fleeing gave himself up. 
then wrote to ask his assistants, 
hers Maubant and Chastan, to 
themselves up. The bishop 
wanted to give a practical proof of 
vhat he had heard a neophite say: 
You have to be a fool once to get 
Heaven.” This decision, ordinar- 
y opposed to prudence, was heroic 
virtue in this instance. It was only a 
‘stion of time when the Christians 
h in authority would be appre- 
led. By offering themselves up 
y gave a sublime example of cour- 
that served to strengthen those 
in the Faith. It is true that by 
ng themselves up the priests left 
Christians without means of re- 
ing the sacraments. God pro- 
les for that, however. 
The two Fathers wrote, in answer 
the bishop, that they were ready 


to follow his illustrious example. It 
was a beautiful example of sacrifice 
and love for souls. They set their 
records in order and sent them to 
Propaganda in Rome: 
Christians 
Baptisms 
Confirmations 
Confessions 
Communions 
Marriages 
Extreme Unctions 
Catechumens 

Fathers Maubant and Chastan to- 
gether with Monsignor Imbert ap- 
peared before the judges and were 
cruelly beaten with large flat sticks, 
and then beheaded. The persecution 
of 1838 continued until 1841. The 
Christians were practically decimated, 
dispersed into the mountains and re- 
duced to a miserable existence. How- 


ever, Korean Christianity did not die 
out. There were still three native 
priests available to care for the Chris- 
tians. 

Twenty years later, in 1861, Mon- 
signor Berneux, Monsignor Daveluy, 
a few priests and many native Chris- 
tians freely gave their blood for the 
Faith. The martyrdom of Monsignor 
Daveluy was particularly cruel. He 
refused to finish his task until he got 
a promise of a raise in salary. The 
discussion over salary lasted for a 
half hour until all parties came to 
terms. The martyr writhed in agony 
the while, awaiting the stroke of de- 


 liverance. 


The record of the persecutions 
closes with his death. The vigorous 
life of the Church in Korea today 
proves that he and his fellow martyrs 
have not died in vain. 


Purchased Justice 


Wuki. Likewise I was a bit dif- 

ident about running a mission by 

myself. Formerly my experience 

1 missionary in China had been 

t of an assistant. For these two 

sons them, the experiences which 

n about to relate took toll of my 
k of patience and good humor. 

One bright morning my catechist 

» to my office and informed me 

t there was a rumor afloat that a 

rtain pagan of Wuki village in- 

nded to drive stakes on a portion of 

mission property, thus publicly 

roclaim his right to that particular 

of land. At first I paid little 

| to the report, as like threats had 

1 been made in order to extort 

ey from the mission. But after 


| HAD not long been pastor of 


By Francis Fianerty, C.P. 


two or three days, the catechist re- 
turned to tell me that two men were 
actually driving the stakes in the 
name of a certain Mr. Fu. 

Having visited Msgr. Cuthbert 
while he was pastor here, I had 
learned quite a bit of the injustices, 
ill-feeling and hostile attitude of 
certain people in the little town of 
Wuki towards the mission. The in- 
justice of the act in question was evi- 
dent and the motive more so, being 
another attempt to extort money by 
foul means. We had a very clear 
deed to the property, duly stamped 
by the Hunan provincial government. 


-But in China’s present unsettled and 


changing condition our clear title 
alone could not save us from trouble. 
Rights prevail here at times not so 
much because of abstract standards 
of justice, but because of the amount 
of money one pays the authorities to 
acknowledge and enforce those rights. 
In their own peculiar way, the na- 
tives are very polite and boastful of 
justice and fair play, and for that 
reason authorities do not ask one 
bluntly for such and such a fee to 
settle a case. Rather the fee is 
termed “tea money,” even though the 
amount given might be sufficient to 
feed a whole village for several 
months. 

The injustice of driving stakes on 
our mission property was so appar- 
ent that my first impulse was to go 
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out, pull them up myself and throw 
them into the creek which flows by 
the mission. In a.somewhat angry 
state of mind I was donning my long 
gown to put this plan into effect when 
my catechist spoke to me. He ad- 
vised me that such a procedure was 
not the best, saying the affair had 
to be settled in a decisive way once 
and for all, and that my pulling up 
the stakes would certainly not end 
the matter. To understand his re- 
mark, you should know that only last 
year these trouble makers had done 
the same thing under the regime of 
Msgr. Cuthbert in Wuki. The cul- 
prits received then sixty dollars from 
the merchants of the village to re- 
move the stakes. 


H: pointed out to me that I as 
the priest of the mission, would 
lose face in acting thus; and the 
priest’s face means much to our Chi- 


nese Christians. Furthermore, they 
would just as likely drive the stakes 
in again. I listened to him, called 
in the elders of the mission who were 
versed in Chinese custom and were 
respected for their age. They agreed 
wtih the catechist. The matter must 
be settled decisively and at once to 
prévent further outrages. 

We tried peaceful means. We 
called the offender and discussed his 
claims to the property. He replied 
that he had a deed, sixty years old, 
that belonged to his father who once 
owned that particular property. Since 
then the property had passed through 
two other owners’ hands before being 
purchased by the Church. I might 
further mention that this same stake 
driver was employed by Msgr. Cuth- 
bert last year to fill in that same piece 


of land. Nothing was then said about 
his right*to the property. 

He was persistent in his attitude, 
refusing to pull up the stakes. There 
was no recourse but to invoke the aid 
of the authorities. Accordingly a 
declaration of the injustice of the 
affair was drawn up and sent to the 
head of the local constabulary ; like- 
wise a copy to the dean of the peace- 
makers of this district. We received 
no reply. I then thought it well to 
send a delegation to the aforesaid 
local officer. They presented the case 
a second time. He was very anxious 
to know if the deed which we had 
had been stamped by the government. 
(For the past year or two it has been 
very difficult for foreigners to ac- 
quire property legally in China.) Our 
delegation replied that our deed was 
properly stamped and they would sub- 
mit it to his inspection. He then 
consented to come to the mission the 
following Sunday to settle the case. 
That evening the delegation returned 


to the mission and informed me that 
it was necessary for the officer to see 
the stamped deed. Did I have it? 

Well, this was quite unexpected. 
I did not have the deed here in Wuki, 
but I knew that it was in the Pre- 
fect’s archives in Shenchow, two 
days’ journey distant. By ordinary 
travel it would require four days to 
make the trip to Shenchow and re- 
turn. This was Thursday night and 
the officer would arrive on Sunday. 
After further discussion with the eld- 
ers, I decided to despatch a man to 
Shenchow by mule. The only mes- 
senger available was the catechist 
himself. And so at midnight I saw 
him off, to make almost fifty miles 
over mountain paths within the hours 
of Friday, expecting him to return 
by the same route on Saturday. So 
much for that; the deed had to be 
present when the officer came to ad- 
judicate the case. 


ghee messenger arrived in Shen- 
chow about ten the following 
night. Since he is not accustomed to 
riding a mule, he was quite fatigued. 
It was evident that he would not be 
able to make the return journey im- 
mediately. There was nothing else to 
do but despatch Father Quentin with 
the deed over the same arduous route. 
By one o’clock that night Father 
Quentin and the Monsignor had out- 
lined the method of procedure in the 
case. A few hours of sleep for Father 
Quentin and daybreak found him on 
the road to Wuki. He arrived here 
that night at mine o'clock, having 
made excellent time. Needless to say 
how happy I was to see him, for be- 
ing more experienced he could handle 
the case far better than I could. The 
following day, Sunday, brought the 
officer with eight soldiers for a body 
guard. An hour or two previously 
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A peddler of turnips in Paotsing 


rival had been announced by 
of the peacemakers. Pro- 
rs then began. 


ng men of much face, it was 


to start proceedings by 

my best fare before them. 
our guests had eaten and 
discussions commenced which 
ill midnight. It is a bit stren- 
entertaining Chinese guests. 
of course, the host must also 
e of the soldiers. Incidentally, 
ndicative of the state of China 
ne or two of the body guard 


intly beside their master, armed 
great antiquated pistols. 


mn and 
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jud 


ges 


and 


the delay? 


Monday this witness had to be 
illed, that man had to be heard 
ind certain necessary parties 
ot be found. The man re- 
for the stake-driving had 

ed on hhearing of the officer’s 
(hroughout the day nothing 
mmplished, though the war- 
ssured us that we had a clear 
ind that the opposite party 
a leg to stand on. Then, 

y? Late that night, one 
id men of the mission came 
confidentially told us that the 
were speaking one way to us 


nother way to the other party. 


That, meant only one thing: We must 
increase the amount of “tea money.” 
We had decided to give them forty 
dollars for their trouble in coming 
to declare that we were in the right. 
And, please remember, that forty dol- 
lars is quite a sum of money in China 
where the ordinary day laborer re- 
ceives but thirty or forty cents a day. 
Somehow or other they got wind of 
what we intended to give them, and 
thought the sum insufficient. We 
now understood why, after two days, 
the case had not been settled. We 
then decided to raise the fee to sev- 
enty dollars. But how was this to 
be done. We could not say: “Because 
you think forty dollars insufficient, 
therefore we will give you seventy.” 
That would be utterly impolite in na- 
tive etiquette and not one whit Chi- 
nese. Justice was the only thing to 
be considered. We decided to hold 
the question of the fee in abeyance 
until the following day. 








Please don’t forget our missionaries. 

They need your prayers and your 

Ims. You may be assured that they 

will remember you in their Masses 
and good works. 








Early Tuesday morning I called the 
peacemaker to my office (Father 
Quentin had to return to Shenchow 
and had left at six o’clock.) I told 
him how pleased I was with their 
services, how keen was their sense of 
justice, etc., etc. Would they kindly 
accept a little “tea money” for the 
road on their return journey (three 
miles). Oh, he didn’t want any 
money; it was unheard of to accept 
anything; the Catholic Church was 
in the right, etc. Why should we 
suffer for what was plainly our right. 
However, if the priest insisted he 
would not hurt me by refusing the 
little gift. I then told him that silver 
was scarce in the country, as he well 
knew, and that I could prepare only 
forty dollars for him, but if he would 
be so kind as to accept a check I 
could be a little more expressive of 
my intense gratitude. He consented 
heartily. I then gave him the sev- 
enty dollar check. 

Once outside my room, he took a 
peep at the amount of the check, 
you may be sure, and having seen 
that the sum. had been increased, he 
took action. 


z™ an hour, the culprit’s representa- 


tive was called. No witnesses 
were necessary now. The Church was 
right. Although the peacemaker had 
dined with the opposing faction the 
previous evening, he now roundly be- 
rated them for their injustice and 
mean spirit, making them lose a tre- 
mendous amount of face, which 
means so much to the native. He 
threatened to lash them if they ever 
did it again—would do so now, only 
the priest had asked that there be no 
punishment. After this speech of 
some thirty or forty minutes, with all 
the display necessary to convince me 
of his sincerity and disinterestedness, 
he commanded one of the soldiers to 
pull up the stakes. In another half 
hour the whole party was bidding me 
adieu most ceremoniously. I thanked 
them profusely, begged pardon for 
my terrible etiquette (though I had 
done my best and had spared no ex- 
pense; but humble words were in 
order then, and I begged him to visit 
me when he next came to Wuki. The 
case was settled. 

I returned to my room, quite fa- 
tigued in body and mind, with a silent 
prayer in my heart that the Gospel of 
Christ would find its way into the 
minds of these .poor people, dream- 
ing of the far distant day when there 
would no longer be such a travesty 
as “Purchased Justice.” 








Gemma’s League of Prayer 


G EMMA’s LEAGUE is an association 
of those who carry on a syste- 
matic campaign of united prayer. 


Tue Osject: To bring the grace of 
God to others and to merit needed 
blessings for ourselves. In a very par- 
ticular way to pray for the conversion 
of the millions of pagan souls in the 
Passionist Missions in Hunan, China, 
and to obtain spiritual comfort and 
strength for our devoted missionary 
priests and Sisters in their difficult 
mission field. 


THE Metuop: No set form of pray- 
ers is prescribed. The kind of prayers 
said and the number of them is left 
to the inclination and zeal of every 
individual member. In saying these 
prayers, however, one should have the 
general intention, at least of offering 
them for the spread of Christ’s King- 
dom in China. 


MEMBERSHIP: The membership is not 
restricted to any class. Men, women 
and children not only may join Gem- 
ma’s League but are urged to do so. 
We are glad to announce that in our 
membership we have many priests, 
both secular and regular, as well as 
many members of various Religious 
Orders. The “Spiritual Treasury,” 
printed every month on this page, 


shows interest taken by our members in 
this campaign of united prayer. 


Osvications: It should never be for- 
gotten that Gemma’s League is a 
strictly spiritual society. While, of 
course, a great deal of money is needed 
for the support of our Passionist mis- 
sions in China, and while many mem- 
bers of the League are generous in 
their regular money contributions to the 


GEMMA GALGANI 





SPIRITUAL TREASURY FOR THE 
MONTH OF NOVEMBER - 


Masses Said 

Masses Heard 

Holy Communions 

Visits to Blessed Sacrament 
Spiritual Communions 
Benediction Services 
Sacrifices, Sufferings 
Stations of the Cross 
Visits to the Crucifix 
Beads of the Five Wounds 
Offerings of Precious Blood 
Visits to Our Lady 
Rosaries 

Beads of the Seven Dolors 
Ejaculatory Prayers 
Hours of Study, Reading 
Hours of Labor 

Acts of Kindness, Charity 
Acts of Zeal 

Prayers, Devotions 

Hours of Silence 

Various Works 

Holy Hours 


missions, nevertheless members of the 
League are never asked for financial 
aid. There are not even any dues re- 
quired of members, though a small offer- 
ing to pay the expense of printing the 
monthly leaflet might be reasonably ex- 
pected. 


Tue Rewarp: One who helps the 
spread of Christ’s Kingdom on earth is 
hardly looking for any reward. We 
feel that the members of Gemma’s 
League are satisfied with the knowl- 
edge that Almighty God knows their 
love for Him and knows also how to 
reward them for the practical display 
of their love! However, our members 
cannot be unaware that their very zeal 
must bring God’s special blessings on 
themselves, their families and friends. 
Besides, they will surely merit the re- 
ward of an apostle for their spiritual 
works of mercy. 


Tue Patron: Gemma Galgani, the 
White Passion Flower of Lucca, Italy, 
is the patron of the League. Born in 
1878, she died in 1903. Her life was 
characterized by a singular devotion to 
the Sacred Passion of Our Blessed 
Lord. Denied the privilege of enter- 
ing the Religious Life, she sanctified 
herself in the world, in the midst of 
ordinary household duties, and by her 
prayers and sufferings did much for 
the salvation of souls. Her “cause” 
has been introduced and we hope soon 
to call her Blessed Gemma. 


HEADQUARTERS: All requests for leaf- 
lets, and all correspondence relating to 
Gemma’s League should be addressed 
to the Reverend Director, Gemma’s 
League, care THE Sicn, Union City, 
New Jersey. 








INDLY remember in 

your prayers and good 
works the following re- 
cently deceased relatives 
and friends of our sub- 
scribers : 


REV. LUKE LEININGER 
SISTER M. LUCY BRADLEY 
SISTER M. OF ST. 

IGNATIUS 
CATHERINE PUNCHARD 
JOSEPH VIELBIG 
BRIDGET EARLEY 

«MRS. M. H. DOLPHIN 
OWEN MAGUIRE 
THOMAS McHUGH 
ALVINA GRAFT 
JAMES R. DOYLE 
MR. J. F. KENNEDY 
MR. J. McKEEVER 
FRANCES BURGER 
PETER F. McDONOUGH 
JOHN J. HARRIGAN 
JOHN F. RIORDAN 
ALICE SEMPLE 
CATHERINE O'BRIEN 
ANNA KENNEY 
WILLIAM (NOULLET 
THERESA MANNING 
DR. MEINARD A. MENKE 


“Restrain Not Grace From The Dead.” 


ELLEN T., DUNN 

MARY E. ‘;OSTERMAN 
LEONA DOYLE 
ELIZABETH F. REYNOLDS 
WILLIAM. H. DWYER, Jr. 
MARY T. SHEEHAN 

Jj. E. KILLOY 

MRS. CHAS. SHEEHAN 
ELIZABETH McCAFFREY 
JOSEPH MURPHY 
MARGARET KEARNEY 
MRS. FELIX M. ROGERS 
EVA PANZIEONI 

MR. J. J. JAMIESON 
JOHANNA ANN DELLAVELE 
WILLIAM G. CAMP 

MRS. G. J. PATAKE 
ELIZABETH McDONALD 
MRS. G. W. GRAFF 
HUGH MOONEY 

MRS. R. E. BURNS 
FRANK JOHNSTON 
MARGARET GLYNN 
ANNA M. KOHL 

JOSEPH F. McKEON 
CORNELIUS COLLINS 
JOHN McANDREWS 
MARGARET BRADY 
ELIZABETH E. BAUERFELD 
WILLIAM J. RUSSELL 
JOHN DONLAN 
WINIFRED I. CLUNE 


SUSAN MEKEAFERY 
ALICE SULLIVAN 
STEPHEN J. SOHL 
CATHERINE McBRIDE 
MARY WARD 

JOSEPH ELSMAN 
MRS. jOHN CARROLL 
CHRISTINA FROHLICH 
TERRENCE CLANCEY 
JOHN DONLON 

MRS. B. KOCH 
CHARLES J. SCHERMER 
JULIA SCHWAB 
AGNES G. O’CONNELL 
WILLIAM TWOMEY 
JOHN TWOMEY 
JEREMIAH TWOMEY 
MARGARET QUINN 
JOSEPH L. KEEFE 
AGNES FESSELMEYER 
MR. T. J. FLYNN 
MARY GUILFOYLE 
DR. DE FOREST 

ANN COX 

MRS. M. C. KEHOE 
EDWIN J. HYNES 
JOHN McCARTHY 
MARY C. MOLAN 
HENRY STECKEN 
MRS. J. HENNESSEY 
MRS. P. McGILLICUDDY 


JOHN CAMMORATA, M.D. 


(Eci. 7, 39.) 


EDWARD S. SMITH 
ANDREW FOGARTY 
MARY E. McINTYRE 
MARY V. QUINLIVAN 
JOHN HENRY 
WILLIAM R. HOBIN 
J. STABB 

HENRY QUIRBACH 
ROSE RODRIGUE 
MRS. A. P. RICHARDS 
JOSEPH GERLACH 
EVERETT CUGNO 
MRS. J. RUSSELL 
JOSEPH DIEHM 

WM. J. M. BUTLER, M.D. 
ALFRED BUCKMAN 
THOMAS GALVIN, Sr. 
NELL MURPHY 
EDWARD BILBOW 
EDWARD CASEY 
JOSEPH A. BRADY 
PETER McGEE 


AY their souls and 
the souls of all the 
faithful departed through 
the mercy of God, rest in 
peace. 
Amen. 




















WHO WILL DIE TONIGHT? 


HOUSANDS! Who they shall be, no one knows. I, myself, may be among them. 
T From my heart I pray God that when the summons comes, no matter when or where, 

I may be ready to give an account of my stewardship. 

Before I die I must settle my affairs. The things that concern my soul are of chief 
importance and must come first. I have today in which to get ready. Tomorrow may be 
too late. 


Besides my spiritual affairs I must look after my worldly affairs. Have I made my 
will? What do I wish to become of my property? Even though I have very little to 
leave, I should give some of it to God's service. 


LEGAL FORM FOR DRAWING UP YOUR WILL 


I hereby give and bequeath to PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INCORPORATED, a Soci- 
ety existing under the laws of the State of New Jersey, the sum of 
($ ) for the purpose of the Society, as spect- 
fied in the Act of Incorporation. And I hereby direct my executor to pay said sum to the 
Treasurer of PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INCORPORATED, taking his receipt therefor 
within months after my demise. 
In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand this 
Signed 
Witness 











As Painless Giving 1 


GOOD THING to have in the house is a Mite Box or a Dime Bank. They are con- 
venient receptacles for your loose change. What you put into them you will prob- 
ably not miss. This is a sort of painless giving. If you do miss it, so much the 

better for the cause for which you make the sacrifice. Self-sacrifice money has a double 
value; it has a certain buying power and it surely carries a blessing. Which do you want— 
the Box or the Bank? You can have both, if you wish. 


ADDRESS: PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INC., 
THE SIGN, UNION CITY, N. J. 


’ 


Just drop us a line asking for a Box or a bank. It will be sent you by return mail! 
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For Christ? 5 Sees “Ghree Suggestions 


EADERS of THE SIGN, particularly of our mission department, 
cannot but be aware of the many and pressing needs of our 
missionary Fathers and Sisters in China. Their personal wants 
are few and simple. Were they seeking their own ease and 

comforts they would not abandon the luxuries of America 
for the hardships of China. They require a great deal of 
money for the building and maintenance of chapels, 
schools, orphanages, dispensaries, homes for the aged and 
crippled. They are dependent fer this money upon the 
generosity of their American friends and benefactors. 
They do not look for large donations, but are counting 
on the consistent giving of small amounts. Please remem- 
ber that they are grateful for pennies as well as dollars. 


@T ONLY do we need money for our missionaries already in the 
field; we also need funds for the education and support of 
young men studying for the holy priesthood. God is blessing 
our Order with an abundance of splendid vocations. Some 

of these aspirants pay full tuition, others pay part, but 
others are too poor to pay anything. No worthy aspirant, 
however, will be rejected simply because of his poverty. 
About $300. per year is required for the support of an 
aspirant. To provide means for poor students we are 
appealing for student burses. A burse is $5,000., the 
interest on which will support and educate a poor student 
in perpetuity. Can a better cause than that of bringing 
worthy young men into the priesthood of Christ appeal 
to the sympathy and generosity of a convinced Catholic? 
If you cannot give an entire burse, your contribution, how- 
ever small, will aid in the starting or completing of a burse. 


T HAS been well said that it is a poor Will which does not name 

Our Lord Jesus Christ among its beneficiaries. No Catholic 

should ever forget that whatever he has he owes to God 

Almighty. To give His Cause some of it is doing Him no com 

pliment whatever. He owns us and everything we have. 

May we suggest this special provision to be embodied in 
your last Will: 

' I hereby give and bequeath to Passionist Missions, 
Inc., a corporation organized and existing under the State 
of New Jersey, the sum of .. 

($ ) Dollars, and I further direct that any and all 
taxes that may be levied upon this bequest be fully paid 
out of the residue of my estate. 

The above clause incorporated in your last Will and 
Testament will enable the Passionist Missions properly and 
legally to receive whatever remembrance you care to make. 










































































Your Cooperation Solicited! Address: 
Passionist Missions, Inc., Union City, N. J. 
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Where Put Your Money? 
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Get a Life Income 
Help Christ’s Cause 


You can’t take it with you! 


Will you hoard or spend it! 
Give it away or make a Will! 


Why not buy Life Annuities? 


What is an Annuity Bond? 
An Annuity Bond is a contract between Pas- 
sionist Missions, Inc., and the holder of the 
Bond, who is called an Annuitant. 


What does this Contract consist in? 
The Annuitant makes an outright gift to Pas- 
sionist Missions, Inc., and Passionist Mis- 
sions, Inc., binds itself to pay a specified sum 
of money to the Annuitant as long as the 
Annuitant lives. 


What is the amount paid to the Annuitant? 
The sum ranges from six to nine per cent 
interest on the amount of the gift given. 


What determines the rate of interest? 
The age of the Annuitant. 


When do payments on a Bond begin? 
Interest is reckoned from day the Annuitant’s 
money is received. First payment is made six 
months later and thereafter payments are 
made semi-annually. 


When do payments cease? 
On the death of the Annuitant. 


If Bond is lost, do payments cease? 
By no means. Payments are made regularly 
and promptly as long as the Annuitant lives. 


What is the price of Annuity Bonds? 
Five Hundred Dollars and upwards. 


Are Liberty Bonds accepted? 
Liberty Bonds, at their market value, are re- 
ceived in payment for Annuity Bonds, but not 
real estate or mortgages. - 


Can Annuity Bonds be sold by Annuitants? 
No. An Annuity Bond has no market value. 


How can I get an Annuity Bond? 
Send to Passionist Missions, Inc., Union City, 
N J., the sum you wish to give; also send full 
name, with date and year of birth. 


09” 


What is Passionist Missions, Inc.? 


It is a duly authorized Catholic Missionary 
Society incorporated under the laws of the 
State of New Jersey. 


What are its purposes? 
Its purposes, for which it uses the gifts of 
Annuitants, are the education of young men 
for the priesthood, and the spread of the Faith 
through home and foreign missions. 


What advantages have Annuity Bonds? 


1. Permanence: An Annuity Bond never re- 
quires reinvestment. 


2. Abundant Yield: The rate of interest is the 
highest consistent with absolute safety. 


3 Security: Annuity Bonds are secured by 
the moral as well as financial backing of the 
Passionist Order. 


4. Freedom from Worry: Annuitants are re- 
lieved from the care of property in their old 
age, are saved from the temptation to invest 
their savings unwisely; and have the ease of 
mind obtained by the banishment of anxiety. 


5. Economy: There are no commissions, 
lawyers’ fees or waste in legal contests. 

6. Steady Income: The income from Annu- 
ty Bonds dees not decline. 


7. Contribution to the Cause of Christ: An 
Annuity Bond makes the Annuitant an active 


sharer in the missionary work of the Pas-, 


sionist Fathers in building up the Kingdom 
of Christ at home and abroad, and a perpetual 
benefactor of the Passionist Order, partici- 
pating in many rich spiritual blessings. 


For further information write to 








PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INC., 
Care of THE SIGN, 
UNION CITY, NEW JERSEY. 
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